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PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OFA 
MINORITY GROUP 


KURT LEWIN 


Cornell Universiy 


The high sensitivity persons show to any change which may 
possibly affect their security can to some extent be ascribed to fear 
of being unable to earn a living, yet this sensitivity is probably 
connected with something even more fundamental than the fear 
of hunger. 

Every action one performs has some specific “background,” and 
is determined by that background. A statement or a gesture which 
may be quite appropriate between companions in a swimming pool 
may be out of place, even insulting, at a dinner party. Judgment, 
understanding, perception are impossible without a related back- 
ground, and the meaning of every event depends directly upon the 
nature of its background. 

Experiments have shown how important the background is for 
any perception. They have also proved that the background itself 
is not often perceived, but only the “figure” or “event.” Similarly, 
all actions are based on the ground the person happens to stand 
upon. The firmness of his actions and the clearness of his decisions 
depend largely upon the stability of this “ground,” although he him- 
self may not even be aware of its nature. Whatever a person does 
or wishes to do, he must have some “ground” to stand upon. This 
is probably the primary reason why he is extremely affected the 
moment this ground begins to give way. 

One of the most important constituents of the ground on which 
the individual stands is the social group to which he “belongs.” In 
the case of a child growing up in a family, the family-group often 
makes up his main ground. We know that instability of the back- 
ground in childhood may lead to an instability of the adult. It 
generally requires a strong conflict for a child not to be clear about 
his belonging or not belonging to a group. 
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One of the basic characteristics of belonging is that the same 
individual generally belongs to many groups. For instance, a per- 
son (p) may belong economically to the upper middle class (uMCl1)— 
perhaps he is a prosperous merchant. He may be a member of a 
small family (F) of three persons, which is part of a larger family 
group (/F), and which may be concentrated in a few towns in the 
East. This larger family group may be the third American gener- 
ation of Irish ancestry (J3G). Politically the man may be a Republi- 
can (Rep). Religiously he may be a descendant of the Presbyterian 
Irish (Pr) and may have some leading position in his church group. 
He may also be the Secretary of the Northeastern Division of 
Elks (E£). 








Ficure I 
p = person. 3.G =third generation in U. S. A. 
F = family. uMCIl = upper middle class. 
IF = larger family. Rep = Republicans. 
I=TIrish American. Dem = Democrats. 
Newc = newcomer. So = Socialists. 
2.G = second generation in U. S. A. E = Elks. 


Fig. I, represents the socialogical situation by means of topology’: 
a group the person belongs to is represented as a “region” of 
which the person is a part. The different groups (4, B,C... ) to 
which the same person (p) belongs can be related in either of two 
ways. The one group (A) may be a sub-group of the other (B), 
e.g., the two groups F and LF; or both groups may overlap, 
e.g., LF and E. In topological terms the one region A is either a 


*Topology is a mathematical discipline which deals with non-quantitative 
problems of connectedness. For the application of topological problems to psy- 
chology, see K. Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality (New York, McGraw 
Hill, 1935). 
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part of the region B (A<B),? or both regions have in common part 
H which includes p (A—B—=H; H>p). 

During most of his life the adult acts not purely as an individual 
but as a member of a social group. However, the different groups a 
person belongs to are not all equally important at a given moment. 
Sometimes his belonging to one group is dominant, sometimes his 
belonging to another. He may, for instance, in one situation feel 
and act as a member of his political group; at other times as a mem- 
ber of his family, religious, or business group. Generally, in every 
situation the person seems to know what group he belongs to and 
to what group he does not belong. He knows more or less clearly 
where he stands, and this position largely determines his behavior. 

Nevertheless there are occasions when his belonging to a group 
is doubtful or not clear for the individual. For example, a person 
entering a gathering may for a moment doubt whether he belongs 
there. Or, to take an example of a less momentary situation, a new- 
comer in a club may for a period of months feel uncertain as to 
whether or not he is accepted. This unclearness of the situation, 
this uncertainty about the ground upon which he is acting, leads 
generally to uncertainty in behavior. The person does not feel at 
home and will therefore be more or less self-conscious, inhibited, or 
inclined to over-act. 

In both examples, the uncertainty of belonging is due to the fact 
that the individual is crossing the margin of one group into another 
(coming from an outer group to the gathering or to the club). 

There are persons whose whole life-situation is characterized 
by such uncertainty about their belonging, resulting from standing 
near a margin of groups. This is typical, for instance, of the 
nouveaux riches or of other persons crossing the margin of social 
classes. It is typical furthermore of members of religious or na- 
tional minority groups everywhere who try to enter the main group. 

It is typical of individuals crossing the margin between social 
groups that they are not only uncertain about their belonging to the 
group they are ready to enter, but also about their belonging to the 
group they are leaving. It is for example one of the greatest theoret- 
ical and practical difficulties of the Jewish problem that Jewish 
people are often, in a high degree, uncertain of their relation to the 
Jewish group. They are uncertain whether they actually belong to 


*In the theory of point sets, A < B stands for “A is included in B,” A>B 
stands for “A includes B,” and A - B stands for the “intersection” of the regions A 
and B. 
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the Jewish group, in what respect they belong to this group, and in 
what degree they belong to it. 

One reason that an individual finds it difficult to comprehend 
whether and in what respect he belongs to the Jewish group is the 
general fact of the manifold overlapping of the groups one belongs 
to. No doubt, even for a Jew who is highly conscious of being a 
Jew, there are as for everybody, many social groups to which he 
belongs. There are many situations in which the group which 
dominates his actions is not the Jewish group. As in our example of 
the Irishman, the Jewish store-keeper acts, and has to act frequently 
as a member of a business group, as a member of a special family, 
or as a member of a club. He may, for instance, act as a member 
of his family against a member of another Jewish family or against 
a Jew belonging to some other business group. 

There exists a natural relation between the character of a given 
situation and the character of the group which dominates the be- 
havior of the individual in this situation. In different situations 
different feelings of belonging should be predominant. If an indi- 
vidual always acts as a member of the same specific group, it is usu- 
ally symptomatic of the fact that he is somewhat out of balance, for 
he does not respond naturally and freely to the demands of the 
present situation. He feels too strongly his membership in a certain 
group, and this indicates that his personal relationship to this group 
is not sound. 

One can observe behavior in certain Jewish individuals which is 
the result of such an exaggerated consciousness of belonging to the 
Jewish group. This over-emphasis is only a different form of 
expression of the same kind of relationship which, in other indi- 
viduals, leads to an under-emphasis. There are persons who, in a 
situation in which it would be natural to respond as Jews, do not 
respond so; they repress or conceal their Jewishness. 

The overlapping of the many social groups to which the same 
individual belongs is one of the main reasons why many individuals 
ask themselves again and again whether it is necessary to maintain 
their membership in the Jewish group. They often think that they 
no longer belong to the group, especially if they endeavor to avoid 
the disagreeable facts connected with this membership. 

Among the members of minorities or other social groups which 
are not in fortunate positions, there are single individuals or larger 
sections of the group which see their main hope in crossing the line 
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that separates their group from the others. They may hope to cross 
the line individually or to destroy it entirely. One speaks in this 
consideration of a tendency for “assimilation.” It is worth while 
to ask how this tendency of the individual is related to the situation 
of his group and his position within the group. 

Since the Jews live in Diaspora, the Jewish group is in all nations 
numerically a minority group. That means that they comprise a 
relatively small part within a larger social body. The character of 
the group is furthermore determined by the strength of the boun- 
dary which separates this group from the other groups, and by the 
character of this boundary. Furthermore the degree of similarity 
or dissimilarity of both groups is important. 

The strength and the character of the boundary of the Jewish 
group has changed a great deal in the course of history. In the period 
of the Ghetto, there were clear, strong boundaries between the 
Jewish groups and the other groups. The fact that the Jews then 
had to live in restricted territories or towns of the country, and 
in certain districts within the town, made the boundaries obvious and 
unquestionable for everybody (Fig. IT). 








Ficure II 


J = Jewish group. 

NJ = non-Jewish group. 

B= barrier between Jewish and non-Jewish groups. 

K.L.M.N.O. . . . may represent geographical areas or 
occupational fields. 

As we cannot make use of colors here, we may indicate 
the degree of similarity between groups by representing 
the non-Jewish groups as empty regions, the Jewish 
groups in the Ghetto period as regions with narrow hatch- 
ing, and the emancipated Jewish groups (Fig. III) as 
regions with wide hatching. 


At least for certain hours of the day, the Ghetto wall separated 
this group entirely from communication with other social groups. 
Besides these physical restrictions there were social boundaries which 
varied to some degree for the different individuals of the group, 
but which were generally deep and were strictly observed by both 
sides, by the Jews and by the non-Jews. 
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One of the most important facts for all social life is probably the 
amount of what one may call “space of free movement.” The 
boundaries of the Ghetto imposed a strict limitation for the “bodily 
locomotion” of the Jews. A similarly strong restriction limited their 
“social locomotions.’”’ There were many occupations not open to 
Jews, which means, if we represent all possible occupations as one 
totality of regions, that the social space of free movement was limited 
to comparatively few parts of this totality. 

On the whole one may say that in the period of the Ghetto: 

1. The Jewish group was a compact group spatially and socially. 
Thus we may represent this group as one “connected” region or as 
relatively few compact regions. These regions only rarely included 
foreign sections. 

2. Belonging to the group was clearly marked. A yellow badge 
imposed from without, or a particular form of behavior (as in dress 
or in speech) developed from within, made him easily recognizable 
by everyone. So there could be no question, either for himself or any 
one else, about his belonging to the Jewish group. 

3. The boundary between the Jewish group and the other groups 
had the character of a strong and almost impassable barrier. As 
many facts prove, the strength of this barrier was actively maintained 
no less by the Jewish group than by the group outside the barrier. 

4. The effect of this situation on the life of the Jewish group 
varied according to the sociological forces acting upon the group. 
The strict limitation of the space of free movement creates for a 
group, as for an individual, a high tension. Experimental psy- 
chology has demonstrated the tension arising in such prison-like situ- 
ations.’ If too high a pressure from outside is applied to a group, 
it may result in a lack of development similar to the effect of over- 
pressure on the development of children. Such isolated groups under 
pressure are usually extremely conservative and even retarded. On 
the other hand, this conservatism preserves the group intact. 

With this situation of the Jewish group in the Ghetto period, 
we may roughly compare the modern situation of the Jewish group 
as it existed for instance in Germany before the war. In pre-war 
Germany : 

1. The Jewish group could no longer be described as compact. 
Jews were not compelled to live in special districts. It is true that 


*T. Dembo, “Der Arger als dynamisches Problem,” Psychologische Forschung, 
1931, XV, 1-144. 
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even in the modern period they were often concentrated in one part 
of atown. Nevertheless they were more or less distributed all over 
the country. Topologically, one can not represent the Jewish 
group at that time as one or a few connected regions, but rather as 
an unconnected region composed of many separated parts (Fig. III). 








Ficure III 


The letters have the same significance as in Fig. IT. 


Even where Jewish individuals settled close together, the Jewish 
region might include foreign groups. It was no longer homogeneous. 
As compared with the Ghetto period (Fig. II), we have now to deal 
with a much more loose and scattered group (Fig. III). 

We find the same result in the occupational distribution. There 
was in Germany some concentration of the Jews in special occupa- 
tions as a result of family traditions and other factors, but some 
Jews were found in nearly every occupation. The topological struc- 
ture of the occupational field gives the same picture of intermingling 
as the picture of the geographical field. 

2. This looser connection between the parts of the group and 
their wider distribution involved a change of the character of the 
boundary between the Jewish and the other groups. This boundary 
was, after the “emancipation,” no longer a boundary by law— 
which is relatively strong, clearly defined, and easily made tangible— 
but a much less apparent and tangible boundary between social 
groups. The boundary, although still existing, lost considerably in 
strength and concreteness. At least for some individuals the boun- 
dary became passable. 

3. Similarly the space of free movement for social action had 
grown greater. There indeed remained some restrictions, generally 
enforced from the outside, but on the whole there were many more 
possibilities for social activity. The pressure against the group was 
much weaker. As a result, there was a great deal of cultural develop- 
ment, and as for any emancipated group, much less conservatism. 
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One found pronounced tendencies towards progressivism and radi- 
calism with their concomitant advantages and disadvantages. 

4. The weakening of the boundary of a group and the extension 
of that boundary always involves more points of contact between 
the group and the other groups. As a result of the closer contact, 
the difference in character between the groups will be somewhat 
lessened. The belonging of the individual to the group is no longer 
marked by such an obvious symbol as the yellow badge. Also the 
distinction of dress and habits nearly disappears. 

5. With the enlarging of the space of free movement, and with 
the weakening of the pressure applied from without, the tension 
under which this group as a whole lives has doubtless decreased. 

But strange as it may appear at first, this decrease of tension has 
brought no real relaxation to the life of the Jew, but instead has 
meant perhaps even higher tension in some respects. This para- 
doxical fact is not only a scientific problem, but one of the most dis- 
turbing elements in modern Jewish life. What this paradox means, 
and why it occurs, we shall best see if we now consider, not the 
Jewish group, but the individual Jew, and ask what forces are acting 
on him as an individual, and how the strength and the direction of 
the forces have been affected by a change in the position of his group. 

If we compare the position of the individual Jew in the Ghetto 
period (Fig. IVa) with his situation in modern times (Fig. IVb), 
we find that he now stands much more for and by himself. With the 
wider spread and scattering of the Jewish group, the family or the 
single individual becomes functionally much more separated. Using 
a term of dynamic psychology, we can say that the individual, in so 
far as his Jewishness is concerned, becomes to a higher degree “‘a sep- 
arated whole” than he was in the time of the Ghetto. At that time 
he felt the pressure to be essentially applied to the Jewish group as 
a whole (Fig. [Va). Now as a result of the disintegration of the 
group, he is much more exposed to pressure as an individual. The 
weakening of the pressure against the Jews as a group since the 
Ghetto period has been accompanied by a development which has 
shifted the point of application of external forces from the group 
to the individual. So it became possible that even when the pressure 
on the whole group from without was weakened, that on the indi- 
vidual Jew was relatively increased. 

In the Ghetto period a Jew may have been exposed to especially 
high pressure when acting outside his group, but on the other hand 
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Forces ACTING ON THE INDIVIDUAL AND ON THE GROUP 





Ficure [Va. In the Ghetto Period (corresponding to Fig. II) 





Ficure IVb. After Emancipation (corresponding to Fig. III) 
? = individual person. 


J =Jewish group. 
NJ = non-Jewish group. 


force acting on the individual corresponding to 
his own desires. 


— — — force acting on the individual applied from 
without. 


—— force applied to the group as such. 


there was for him some region in which he felt ‘at home” in which 
he could act freely as a member of his own group, and did not need 
to stand by himself against pressure from without. In other words, 
even when the pressure was high, there were regions in which this 
pressure had not the character of a differential pressure acting on 
the Jew as an individual person. With the intermingling of the 
Jewish and non-Jewish groups, the Jew has relatively more often to 
face as an individual the pressure against the Jews. 

There is an additional factor responsible for this paradoxical 
effect. Like psychology, sociology will have to distinguish two kinds 
of forces acting on the individual: those resulting from the indi- 
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vidual’s own wishes and hopes, and those socially “induced” or 
applied to the individual from without by some other agent. The 
latter forces were greater in the Ghetto period, and led to greater 
pressure. On the other hand there was at that time practically no 
force corresponding to the individual’s own wishes in the direction 
of the non-Jewish groups. Even if some individual had some secret 
wish to cross the boundary of his group, the character of this bound- 
ary as a strong and practically impassable barrier destroyed all such 
hopes at once. For a Jew at that period the regions outside his group 
probably had no very strong attraction or, to use a psychological 
term, had no strong “positive valence.”* If such a valence happened 
to exist, it could create only dreams, and not strong forces on the 
“level of reality.’’* 

In the modern period a very different situation exists for the 
individual. There are manifold contacts between members of the 
Jewish group and members of other groups. The barrier has lost 
its concreteness and strength. The boundary seems at least to be 
passable, because the difference in habits, culture, and thinking has 
become in many respects very small. Often there is, or at least there 
seems to be, almost no distance between the groups. We know from 
experimental psychology of children and adults what great effect 
a situation in which a goal is “almost reached’’® has for the driving 
forces acting on the person. As one of many examples, we may 
cite the fact that prisoners who have nearly completed, for instance, 
three years’ imprisonment, may break loose a few days before their 
release. Similarly, adolescents who are ready to be released in a few 
weeks from a reformatory not infrequently fall back on their 
previous bad behavior. A more detailed observation shows that in 
this, as in many situations in which something is almost reached, 
the individual is in a state of very strong conflict. This conflict 
arises partly from the fact that such a near-goal creates a very strong 
force in its direction. Furthermore, the prisoner or the adolescent 
about to be released feels himself already a member of the group 
which he is about to join. So long as he felt himself a member of 
the previous group he acted in accordance with the rules of that 
group; but now, feeling almost a member of the other group, he 


*K. Lewin, “Environmental Forces,” A Handbook of Child Psychology, ed. 
C. Murchison (Worcester, Mass., Clark University Press, 1934). 

5 T. Dembo, op. cit.; S. Fajans, “Die Bedeutung der Entfernung fiir die Starke 
eines Auftorderungscharakters beim Saugling und Kleinkind,” Psychologiche Fors- 
chung, 1933, XVII, 215-267. 
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also feels the right and necessity of acquiring all the prerogatives 
of that other group. 

Since the emancipation, a somewhat similar situation exists 
among a high percentage of Jews. As a member of a group which in 
many respects has fewer rights and possibilities than other groups, the 
individual naturally has the tendency to enter these groups as soon 
as his belonging to the first group is questionable. Every weaken- 
ing of the boundary between his group and the other groups will 
increase the strength of the force in this direction. In other words, 
on approaching complete emancipation and therefore dissolution 
of the group, the individual members of the group will, in the given 
circumstances, be subject to an increasing conflict. The resulting 
behavior may be derived from this conflict-situation. 

Any conflict creates tension, which leads to restlessness, un- 
balanced behavior, and over-emphasis in one or the other direction. 
Indeed the Jews are commonly characterized as being restless. The 
most productive type of restlessness is over-exertion in work. Some 
of the best work of Jewish people in the last century was partly due 
to this over-activity. 

This restlessness is not an innate trait of the Jew, but a result 
of his situation. According to various observers, one of the out- 
standing characteristics of Jews in Palestine is the absence of this 
restlessness. It is especially interesting that even adults seem to 
change in this respect within a few months after immigration, de- 
spite the difficulties connected with adaptation to a very different 
country. This shows to what extent the previous behavior was 
due to the previous situation, a situation in which the individual 
was uncertain whether a disparagement of his work was attributable 
to its lack of merit or to the fact that its creator was a Jew. Even 
though the occasions for this uncertainty might have been rare, 
they would have the lasting effect of depriving the person of stan- 
dards by which to measure the extent and limits of his ability, 
and in this way make him unsure of his own worth. 

The conflict which leads to the restlessness of the Jews in the 
Diaspora centers in the individual’s feelings about his belonging to 
the Jewish group. As a general rule, individuals who try to cross the 
boundary to a socially higher group face a nearly unavoidable inner 
conflict. Members of the socially higher groups are proud of belong- 
ing to their group and feel free to judge and act in accordance 
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with the ideals and standards of the group. On the other hand, the 
person who tries to enter the higher group has to be especially care- 
ful not to show connections with the ideas of the group to which he 
once belonged. For this reason too his behavior is uncertain. Achad 
Haam has referred to this situation of emancipation as “slavery 
within freedom.” 

The conflict seems to be especially severe for young members 
of well-to-do families. This is in line with our statement that the 
strength of the conflict situation increases with the weakness of the 
boundary between the groups concerned: at this social level the 
boundary between Jewish and non-Jewish families is functionally 
relatively weak; on the other hand, the young person may not have 
had an opportunity to prove himself successful enough to become 
self-confident. 

We have discussed the Jewish problem as an example of the situ- 
ation of a minority group. One cannot, however, neglect its special 
nature. There are important differences between religious, national, 
and racial minority groups, and the strength of their tendency to 
assimilate varies greatly. It depends not only upon the character 
of the groups themselves, but also upon the character of the sur- 
rounding groups and upon the structure of the total situation. 

The Jews have been regarded sometimes as a religious, sometimes 
as a racial group, and they themselves have been rather uncertain 
about the character of the group. The feeling of the average Jew 
of belonging to the country of his birth was in some countries (for 
example, in Germany) far stronger than his feeling of belonging to 
the Jewish group. Unlike similar minorities, the Jews have for more 
than a thousand years lacked a geographical region of their own, 
which they could regard as a “homeland.” This obviously had the 
effect of making the unity of the group somewhat “abstract” and 
unreal, creating additional uncertainty for the members of the group 
and giving them some quality of “abnormality” in the opinion of 
the surrounding groups. It is not unlikely that if the establishment 
of a Jewish homeland in Palestine succeeds, it will affect the situa- 
tion of Jews everywhere in the direction of greater normality. 

We have here applied concepts of topological and vector psy- 
chology to sociological problems. This method has, among others, 
the advantage of permitting one: to treat a sociological group as a 
whole, when such treatment is adequate; to take into account in a 
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concrete manner the different degrees of unity of social groups, their 
different structure and distribution relative to other groups; and, 
finally, to pass from group to individual problems (or in the other 
direction) if and when it is necessary, without having to resort to a 
new set of concepts. 








TWIN INVESTIGATIONS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


S.G. LEVIT 


Medico-Biological Research Institute, Moscow 


The systematic study of twins was begun in the U.S.S.R. later 
than in other countries. This work was initiated in 1929 by the 
Medico-Biological Institute, whose main task is the study of genetics 
and of those sciences closely related to genetics such as cytology, and 
further, of developmental mechanics and evolutionary theory as they 
apply to the problems of medicine, anthropology, psychology, and 
education. 

The twin research at the Medico-Biological Institute has been 
very systematically organized. All human organs and functions 
are studied by all sorts of medical specialists, as well as by anthropol- 
ogists, psychologists, and educationalists. Each pair of twins is 
periodically examined at the Institute, and records are kept in special 
archives. In case of illness of one of the twins, he is visited by a 
physician, and the record of the disease is carefully kept. More- 
over, a special kindergarten for monozygotic twins has been or- 
ganized where special experimental studies are being carried on. 
Up to the present the total number of twins investigated is about 
800 pairs. 

In the twin work of the Institute particularly close attention 
is paid to environmental factors. It seems that this question has 
been comparatively neglected until now. Data concerning a trait 
in twins were previously summed up with little or no attention to 
differences and changes in socio-economic conditions. Comparisons 
of the degree of intra-pair differences in monozygotic and dizygotic 
twins were used as criteria for determining the relative rdles of 
heredity and environment in the formation and variation of the 
respective traits. There was a tendency to suppose that data thus 
obtained were applicable to any genetic composition or any environ- 
mental level of a population. 

But this method may sometimes lead to serious errors. It is to 
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be emphasized that the relative roles of heredity and environment 
in the variation of traits have not an abstract but a concrete mean- 
ing. These roles may vary markedly with changes in the conditions 
of living and in the genotypical composition of the population con- 
cerned. This point has also been stressed recently, though in a rather 
general way, by Hogben. 

Another factor commonly disregarded in the investigation of 
twins is age. The studies are usually carried out on twins of widely 
varying ages, and at best the data are then reduced to one age by 
means of mathematical devices. These calculations, though they are 
an improvement on those investigations in which age is completely 
neglected, are still a serious source of error, because change due to 
age in a given trait of a particular individual does not necessarily 
correspond to the average change which takes place in the popula- 
tion. Early in 1934 the Medico-Biological Institute reorganized 
its work so that the twins now examined are of approximately the 
same age. The two age-groups taken were 1-3 years and 9-11 years. 

In the collection of the data special attention is paid to the condi- 
tions in which each pair of twins is brought up. Each pair is graded 
according to its particular environmental conditions (housing, food, 
etc.). In working out the material a first attempt will be made to 
sum up the data concerning several relevant factors involved. The 
work has been planned in such a way that each year the investiga- 
tion is to be repeated on twins of the same age. Thus every year 
the date of birth of the children examined is advanced by one year. 
With environmental factors rapidly improving in the U.S.S.R. this 
feature of the work becomes extremely important. It is likely that 
with changes in environmental conditions we shall be able to observe 
variations of certain traits and functions of the organism due to 
significant changes in the respective rdles of heredity and environ- 
ment. 

Another special feature of our work is the use of twins for the 
study of the physiological correlations of traits and functions of 
the organism. Such investigations may of course be carried out 
with success on a material provided by the population in general. 
But it is sometimes very difficult to use this method, since, in order 
to obtain statistically significant data, a population of cumbersome 
size is required. The use of the data provided by monozygotic 
twins greatly facilitates the solution of such problems. For instance, 
if we want to know whether function A correlates with function B, 
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we select such pairs of monozygotic twins as are different with 
respect to the first trait, and study in them the second function. If 
the majority of partners possessing function A lack function B, or 
vice versa, then with a relatively few cases we may conclude that 
there is a physiological correlation between the functions, and, in 
the case of “quantitative” traits, we may determine its size. 

An example of this kind of investigation is the work of Kabakoff 
and Ryvkin? in electro-cardiography. The authors first proved 
that the variability of electro-cardiograms is in a high degree condi- 
tioned by heredity (see Table I). At the same time it was shown 
that there is frequently an intra-pair difference in monozygotic twins 
with respect to the height of the peak T. The authors set them- 
selves the task of elucidating the causes of these variations and 
found that in a majority of cases a higher peak T is present in that 


TABLE I—INTRA-PAIR SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 
IN ELecrro-CARDIOGRAMS 


81 Parrs or IDENTICALS 69 Parrs OF FRATERNALS 

Number Observed %o Number Observed % 

iia tie 71 87.6 7 10.1 
Different...... 5 6.2 53 76.8 
Doubtful...... 5 6.2 9 13.1 


By a similarity of electro-cardiograms one means a similar type of curve in both 
partners, i.e., similar shape and direction of the peaks in the corresponding divisions. 
The absolute size of the peaks may vary. 


TABLE II—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE HEIGHT OF THE PEAK T 
AND DIMENSIONS OF THE HEART 


CoIncIDENCE OF HIGHER PEAK T WITH 


Greater Dimension Equal Dimension Smaller Dimension 
No. % No. % No. % 
For left side 
of heart ..... 58 75.3 4 4 15 19.5 
For diameter 
of teart ..... 51 66.2 7 9.1 19 24.7 


identical twin who has larger dimensions of the heart, in particular 
of the left side (see Table II). Similar investigations are being 
carried out on other traits and functions of the organism. 

We are also making extensive use of data provided by twins for 
determining the relative effectiveness of this or that influence on 
the human organism. The logic of this work is simple. It consists 
in subjecting one partner of each pair of identical twins to some 


*In print. See preliminary communication in Comptes-Rendus de ! Académie 
des Sciences de l’ U.S.S.R., Ul, No. 1. 
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influence, while the second partner is subjected to some other in- 
fluence or is used as a control. 

The work of the Medico-Biological Institute is proceeding along 
two main lines, viz., those of medicine and of education. With 
respect to the first, results have already been obtained in the treat- 
ment of rickets and of tubercular bronchoadenitis with ultra-violet 
rays. The work of Bossik, Gurevitch, and Passynkoff along these 
lines is in course of publication. The treatment of rickets was 
carried out on five pairs of identical twins. While one partner was 
exposed to the rays, the second was used as a control. The treat- 
ment lasted from one to one-and-a-half months. All partners so 
treated showed improvement in general state of health and in skin, 
teeth, spleen, and blood, as compared with the control partners. 
Similar results were obtained in the treatment of tubercular bron- 
choadenitis for nine pairs of twins. Thus the work verified the usual 
medical practice of ultra-violet ray treatment of these diseases. 

Of far greater importance, however, were the effects of such 
treatment observed on these twins some time after the treatment. 
The twins remained under the observation of the Institute, and 
after ten months or so we were able to note that the effect produced 
by the treatment was not permanent. While immediately after the 
ray-treatment of both rickets and bronchoadenitis, the twins treated 
showed a greater increase in weight than the control twins, this im- 
provement was not maintained, for after ten months the average 
increase of weight in the twins treated was lower than in the con- 
trols. 

These results suggest that treatment by ultra-violet rays has only 
an immediate effect which is not sustained. It is also interesting 
to note that in cases where both partners suffered later from an in- 
fection, this infection was more severe in those who has been sub- 
jected to treatment. The advantages of the twin-control method 
are well demonstrated by this work. 

A series of experiments have been made at the Medico-Biological 
Institute by Luria, Mirenova, and Kolbanovsky, ? on the effects on 
the child of different educational methods. In one of these experi- 
ments one partner of a pair of identical twins of four years old was 
taught various motor habits, while the other twin of the pair received 
no such training. Altogether four pairs of identical twins of this 


2In print. See preliminary communication in Comptes-Rendus de ! Académie 
des Sciences de l U.S.S.R., Ill, No. 1. 
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age were thus examined. As a result of a training lasting more 
than four-and-a-half months, the trained twins developed these 
habits to a much greater extent than did the controls. But we have 
been surprised to find that the training affected not only the motor 
habits of the child, but also his general development and behavior. 
We cannot tell definitely, however, whether this influence was due 
to the training of motor habits or to the fact of training itself. 

A similar series of experiments has been undertaken in order to 
compare different methods of teaching habits. Both partners of 
the pair were asked to construct certain figures with blocks. To one 
set of partners the figures were presented so that the child could 
see the elements of which the figures were composed (METHOD OF 
ELEMENTS, Fig. I). To the other set the same figures were presented, 
but covered with paper so that the component parts could not be 
distinguished (METHOD OF MODELS, Fig. II). These two kinds 
of training were given during four months to five pairs of identical 
twins. Twelve types of figures were used. The children given the 
method of elements of course solved the problems better than their 
partners, since they had only to copy the figures while their partners 
were forced to create them. Quite different results, however, were 
obtained during control tests at the end of the training period. Here 
the “model” children clearly showed better performance than did the 
“element” children. 

The conclusion was that active methods of teaching combinative 
habits lead to a superior performance. Here also prolonged observa- 
tion of the twins was of special interest. Ten months after the 
training period the difference between the two sets of twins men- 
tioned above persisted to a significant degree; and a number of 
tests of other psychological functions illustrated the qualitative dis- 
tinction between them. Fig. III shows the combinative capacities of 
the “model” and of the “element” children six months after the 
experiments. It would appear that a relatively short period of train- 
ing according to a definite method produced a stable reorganiza- 
tion of the mechanisms on which these functions are based. Further 
experiments are being conducted along these lines. 

Work of this type is being carried on in many directions. An 
interesting investigation is the testing of the effect of immuniza- 
tion against tuberculosis according to the Calmette method. A 
special order has been issued in Moscow requiring all consultation 
rooms for pregnant women to send prospective mothers to a special 
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lying-in hospital in case a twin pregnancy is suspected. Data con- 
cerning a large number of twin births are thus being accumulated 
in this hospital. In the case of a birth of monochorial twins,® one 
of them is subjected to immunization, while the second is kept 
as a control. In the future careful clinical and immuno-biological 
observations of these twins will be pursued. 


* Dr. von Verschuer, Berlin, has shown that the absence of the second chorea 
does not necessarily imply monozygosity of twins. 








DOES DRAWING SKILL SHOW IN 
HANDWRITING? 


JAN MELOUN 


Is there any definite correlation between skill in writing and 
drawing? Has a child’s talent for drawing a favorable influence 
on the development of his writing skill? Are good draughtsmen 
also good writers? 

A number of reasons support the assumption that these two 
faculties are closely correlated. In their very beginnings there is 
hardly any difference between them. When for the first time an 
infant gets hold of a pencil and starts to “draw,” he usually fills the 
paper at his disposal with “scribbles,” with a jumble of uniform 
strokes, which have as much or as little resemblance to a drawing 
as to some crude and inarticulate writing. It is true that a normal 
child soon outgrows this stage, and that, before he enters school 
and learns to write, he can draw objects or persons; first, by clumsily 
indicating them in a symbolical manner without achieving any 
marked resemblance; later, by succeeding more or less in imitating 
the general outline of the object he is attempting to draw. But 
it is equally true that whatever drawing skill he has acquired in pre- 
school years helps him a good deal when he learns to write. For 
writing, in its beginnings, amounts to imitative drawing of letter- 
forms. It takes a number of years before a child attains that writ- 
ing routine which enables him to write without careful concentration 
on the shaping of letter-forms. During the first two years at school 
handwriting is not yet considered as a means of communicating 
thoughts, but—like drawing—as an end in itself. Calligraphy, that 
is, neat, good-looking, carefully drawn handwriting, is the ideal at 
which the tuition of handwriting in elementary schools aims. 

Once we have learned to write fluently, our concentration on 
the actual writing movement relaxes. We no longer draw the letter- 
forms with care, but write more or less automatically. Writing 
becomes a means to an end; our attention is directed mainly to the 
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thoughts and their wording, while the conscious control of the act 
of writing has become very cursory indeed. The more quickly, the 
more spontaneously and automatically we write, the less we are 
conscious of our writing movements, and the more our writing 
differs from drawing. But we do not always write automatically. 
At times, inspired by the importance of the letter we are sending 
out, we revert to calligraphy and draw our letter-forms with great 
care. And there are writers who never relax their concentration on 
the shape of their letter-forms. Some of them disapprove of the 
slurred cursive writing on aesthetic grounds and advocate the cultiva- 
tion of a refined style of handwriting. Gifted with a cultured aes- 
thetic sense, such individuals evolve a beautiful hand.1 But they do 
not write—they draw. And so do those individuals who, though 
devoid of a refined aesthetic sense, are nevertheless conscious of 
the fact that through the shape of the letter-forms they express 
their own personality. Such writers want to impress others with the 
affected ‘‘beauty”’ and originality of their chirography. 

To complete this sketchy survey of the reasons for close correla- 
tion of writing and drawing, I will point to the handwritings of 
draughtsmen and painters, which often show a conspicuous similar- 
ity to their artistic products. Some years ago, Max Seliger? pub- 
lished a collection of drawings and handwritings of famous painters 
of old and modern times, which prove that many artists show a 
rather close similarity of handwriting and drawing. 

But there are also cases where such similarity in style is com- 
pletely absent. Look at the handwriting in Figs. I, II, III, and IV. 
They were all written by boys of thirteen, attending schools of the 





Fic. I. Best Draughtsman of His Form: Weak Pressure, Refined Style, 
Careful Calligraphy. Age 13 yrs. 


*The reader will find many interesting specimens of original and highly 
cultured handwriting in the S. P. E. Tract, English Handwriting, originally edited 
by the late Robert Bridges (Clarendon Press). 
en Handschrift und Zetchnung von Kiinstlern alter und neuer Zeit (Leipzig, 

4). 
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London County Council. Fig. I is a very neat calligraphy, the letter 
forms are executed with good judgment and sense of proportion. 
We are not surprised to learn that the writer is a gifted draughtsman 
and in fact the best in his class. Fig. II is also a piece of careful 
calligraphy, though rather clumsy in the shaping of the letter-forms 
—decidedly less refined than Fig. I. Taking into consideration the 
somewhat aesthetic shaping of the letter-forms, we may accept the 
teacher’s view that here too we have the best draughtsman of his 
form. Now take Fig. III, the rather primitive and unrefined letter- 
forms of which have been written with heavy and clumsy move- 
ments. I think that the reader will not so readily believe that this 
writer also is the best draughtsman of his form. And as to the 
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Fic. II. Very Good Draughtsman: Strong Pressure, Clumsy Style, Large, 
Calligraphic Writing. Age 13 yrs., 4 mos. 























Fic. III. Clumsy Handwriting of the Best Draughtsman of His Class: Strong 
Pressure, Plasticity. Age 13 yrs., 9 mos. 
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rather awkward letter-forms of Fig. IV, although no teacher would 
give the writer credit for his calligraphic performance, he is the 
second best draughtsman in his form. 

Such cases as these are by no means exceptional, nor are they 
confined to one single nationality. Figs. V, VI, VII, and VIII are 
handwriting specimens of four Austrian boys, who attended a special 
school for children of at least average drawing ability, so that their 
average standard is higher than that of the London children. Now, 
when comparing Figs. VII and VIII, even those unfamiliar with 
the German script will have little doubt that the writer of Fig. VIII 
is the better draughtsman. He is particularly anxious to produce neat, 
well and individually shaped letter-forms, and shows considerable 
skill in his calligraphic performance. But the actual fact is that he 
is the worst draughtsman while the writer of the clumsy and un- 
distinguished writing of Fig. VII is the best draughtsman in his 
form. One of his drawings is illustrated (in reduced size) in 
Plate I. 

The somewhat delicate though still immature strokes of the 
writing of Fig. V do, to some extent, suggest a good draughtsman, 
if we take into consideration that he is only eleven years old. He 
drew the chestnut-seller (see Plate Il). But who would assume 
that the unrefined, rather uniform, and clumsy letter-forms of Fig. 
VI were written by the best draughtsman, a boy of thirteen? He 
drew the horses in Fig. X. 

These few examples do not support the widely spread belief 
that good draughtsmen are ipso facto good scribes or vice versa. 
Whatever correlation there may be between drawing and writing, 
it is not one of unimpaired correspondence between the quality of 
penmanship and drawing skill. 


EXPERIMENT 


To arrive at a more definite answer to this problem, it was 
necessary to study a fairly large number of cases. While the hand- 
writings and drawings of adults did not appear as suitable material 
for this sort of statistical investigation, the study of children’s writ- 
ings and drawings seemed to offer several advantages. First, chil- 
dren’s writing and drawing is still at a stage where both subjects 
are being taught at approximately the same rate; secondly, the 
children’s talent for drawing was judged by teachers who were 
not concerned with the experiment, and had a thorough and indepen- 
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dent knowledge of their pupils’ performance in drawing. This 
method has, however, a certain drawback in that all the pupils are 
not judged by the same master, but by a number of teachers who may 
have different subjective standards for judging drawing skill. 
However, such a drawback cannot have serious consequences in an 
investigation which is not concerned with slight differences in 
draughtsmanship, but is confined to the discernment of three de- 
grees of drawing skill, good, average, and bad. 

Of course the object of this study was not to find real artistic 
talent, but merely the rudiments of drawing ability in children. The 
question whether this rudimentary drawing skill has something in 
common with artistic ability, this study does not attempt to answer. 

In the course of this experiment two sets of handwritings have 
been examined: 176 British handwritings of boys attending the 
schools of the London County Council and 74 German handwritings 
of boys and girls of various Viennese schools. The ages of all these 
pupils ranged from nine to fourteen years. 

The material was collected in the following manner : * the masters 
of each form provided three samples: that of the best pupil with 
a note on his drawing capacity; that of the worst pupil with a brief 
description of his drawing skill; and that of the best draughtsman, 
with a note on his general scholastic performance. 

Before referring to the information supplied by the teachers, 
I attempted to infer the drawing ability of each child from his 
writing. These preliminary estimates were only tentative, and im- 
plied a good deal of mere guess-work. Any handwriting which 
showed care, calligraphic merit, neatness, well-shaped letters and 
style, was attributed to a good draughtsman. On the other hand, 
clumsy, untidy, badly arranged, careless or atactic handwritings 
led me to infer lack of drawing skill. Where such characteristics 
were not sufficiently marked, I allowed myself to be guided by a 
general impression. 

It was to be expected that such crude criteria could not yield 
very satisfactory results. Out of the first 57 cases I made 32 cor- 
rect guesses (i.e., 56%). In 11 cases (19.3%) my estimate was 
diametrically opposed to the teacher’s opinion. In 14 cases (24.6%) 


*The British specimens were kindly provided by Dr. J. C. Thomas, Head 
of the Hygiene Department of the L. C. C. schools, with the assistance of a 
number of teachers at London boys’ schools. For the Austrian material I am 
indebted to Mr. A. Legriin, Mr. Giinther, and Mrs. A. Schantroch, all of them 
distinguished teachers of Vienna. 
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Fic. IV. Very Geod Draughtsman: Weak Pressure, Large Writing, Careless 
Shaping of Letter-forms. Age 13 yrs., 2 mos. 
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Fic V. Best Draughtsman of His Form in a Special Austrian School for 
Artistically Gifted Children. Age 11 yrs. 
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Fic. VI. Best Draughtsman in a Higher Form of the Same School as 
Fig. V. Age 13 yrs. 
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the divergences were those of degree only, i.e., good instead of 
average; average instead of bad; slightly below average instead of 
slightly above average; and vice versa. 

However, a detailed examination of those cases in which my 
crude estimates differed from the teacher’s judgment proved very 
instructive. My greatest surprise was to find that a number of 
clumsy handwritings often belonged to the best draughtsmen of 
their respective forms. For instance, to the writer of the script of 
Fig. III was attributed a rather poor drawing ability; my guess 
proved to be wrong. 

But soon I found that many of these awkward and clumsy writ- 
ings belonging to good draughtsmen had certain characteristics in 
common. They had wide loops and full, well-rounded ovals, which 
gave their writing a plastic appearance (see Fig. III). This plastic 
effect was further enhanced by strong pressure, and sometimes by 
the large size of the small letters. This type of handwriting also 
showed some originality in the formation of certain individual let- 
ters (e.g., in Fig. III the w with its full curves and curls; o written 
clockwise in defiance of the copy-book rule; the rather well-shaped 
A). Such forms make a pleasant contrast to the clumsiness of the 
rest of the script and display the writer’s pleasure in graphic expres- 
sion and in an original formation of certain letters. 

Thus I found a definite type of writings of good draughtsmen 
which I overlooked in my preliminary and tentative guesses. This 
type of writing is distinctly different from other writings of good 
draughtsmen. Our Fig. I shows characteristics opposite to those 
of the type just described. It is not clumsy, but rather refined and 
neat; the letter-forms show a consistent style, are written with 
great care and with very light pressure. As a rule, light pressure is 
not very frequent in boys’ handwriting; where it does occur, we 
are often confronted with the writing of a good draughtsman. 

Fig. IV is representative of several specimens of my collection. 
Apart from light pressure it sporadically shows the tendency to 
shape some letter-forms in an original manner. But on the whole 
it is awkward, careless, and even untidy, and the reader will hardly 
be surprised that I first attributed it to a bad draughtsman. Con- 
trary to my expectation he was the second best of his form. 

These findings gave a fresh impetus to the examination of the 
new writings which reached me in batches of 15 to 35 specimens 
from time to time. Eventually I found that seven definite character- 
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istics frequently recurred in the scripts of good draughtsmen, gen- 
erally in groups of two or three, whereas they were rare with bad 
draughtsmen. The following table gives a summary of the com- 
plete results of our experiment and shows the number of times that 
each of these characteristics was found with good, bad, or indifferent 
draughtsmen. The figures in parentheses refer to the British ma- 
terial only. 


RESULTS 


The total of 250 (176 British) handwritings included 32 (29) 
scripts of more than average fluency and skill in the shaping of letter- 
forms (such as Fig I). With two exceptions, all of them belonged 
to good draughtsmen. Weak-writing pressure, frequently accom- 
panying this characteristic, was also a valuable symptom of skilled 
draughtsmanship; as against 32 (27) good draughtsmen there were 
only 6 (5) bad and 3 (1) indifferent. Strong and regular pres- 
sure was far more frequent; in 65 (41) cases out of 105 (63) it 
was found in handwritings of good draughtsmen; but in practically 
all such cases another symptom of good draughtsmanship was pres- 
ent. There were 25 (9) instances of writings in which certain 
letters were ornamented with curls or flourishes, or else shaped in a 
peculiar fashion (see Figs. III and V). Only in one case were such 
forms found in poor draughtsmen’s writings. Plastic letter-forms, 
with wide loops and ovals (Figs. III and V), were also very frequent 


TABLE OF HANDWRITING CHARACTERISTICS DENOTING DRAWING SKILL * 


Draughtsmen 
Characteristics Good Average Bad 

1, Skilfully stylized script...... 30 (28) 1. (0) 2 <3) 
2. Feeble pressure............. 32 (27) o .e33 6 (5) 
3. Original ornamentation 

of some letter-forms......... 20 (7) 4 (2) 1 (0) 
4. Plastic letter-forms.......... 76 (55) 16 (12) 7 (6) 
5. Clumsy Stylization........... 84 (57) 21 (11) 12 (7) 
6. Strong, regular pressure.... 65 (41) 21 (13) 19 (9) 
ae’) ees 48 (34) 14 (13) 14 (11) 
Characteristics 1-7 in 

groups of three or more.... 64 (44) 6 (4) 2 (1) 
“Z£ yy ser 67 (50) 22 (14) 9 (4) 
Oe Me vxkscédeseaksconnes 16 (10) 18 (13) 26 (18) 
1-7 non-existent..............- 2 (2) 18 (16) 


* The figures in brackets refer to the material from London schools only. 


in our material. It was found 76 (55) times with good draughts- 
men, 16 (12) with average ones, and only 7 (6) times with bad ones. 

Of particular interest are those handwritings in which the 
writers, though not very skilled in penmanship, aim at a consistent 
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execution of all details and at a neat, “stylish” shaping of the letter- 
forms (see Fig. II). This characteristic is the most frequent one 
in our material [117 (75) cases altogether], and its frequency 
is probably explained by the fact that the boys when writing for 
experimental purposes made a special effort to produce a calligraphic 
specimen. Still, only 12 (17) bad and 21 (11) indifferent draughts- 
men shaped their writing in this way. 

Finally, the scripts of many good draughtsmen were of con- 
siderable size (see, for instance, Figs. II, IV, V), which seem to 
increase the plastic effect of the writing, but the table shows that this 
characteristic is the least reliable symptom of draughtsmanship. A 
large handwriting is frequent in young children in general and gives 
way with years to much smaller letter-forms. 

These seven characteristics are of very considerable value as 
symptoms of drawing skill in children, particularly when they occur 
in groups of two or three in the same writing. Thus in the whole 
material these seven characteristics were found in pairs on 98 (68) 
occasions—67 (50) times with good, 22 (14) times with average, 
and only 9 (4) times with bad draughtsmen. Combinations of 
3 or more such characteristics were even more valuable; of 72 (49) 
such scripts 64 (44) belonged to good, 6 (4) to average, and only 
2 (1) to bad draughtsmen. 

When these characteristics occur singly, it is not easy to inter- 
pret them; the handwritings of 16 (10) good, 18 (13) average, and 
26 (18) bad draughtsmen had one such trait each. 

It now seemed desirable to see to what extent good or bad 
draughtsmanship could be gauged correctly from the presence or 
absence of our seven characteristics in a given handwriting. For 
this purpose a group of 44 handwritings not hitherto examined 
were checked in accordance with the following principles. 

A writing containing three or more of the seven characteristics 
was held to indicate drawing ability. My diagnosis was the same 
where two such traits were found, provided that one of them was 
among the first six, as shown in the table. Where, however, careful 
but clumsy stylization was combined with pressure, I inferred at 
most good average drawing ability; and if the writing showed at 
the same time uncertain or atactic movements, my inference was 
correspondingly more unfavorable. 

Somewhat difficult was the diagnosis in those cases where only 
one of the seven traits was found, and was made dependent on the 
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particular characteristic present. If it was one of the first three, 
I inferred that the writing was that of a good draughtsman. If 
one of the next three was found, my judgment varied from case 
to case; but in each case the occurrence of the characteristic was 
considered as a favorable symptom. 

Calligraphy by itself, however, was never taken as a positive 
indication. It is true that there is a relatively high number of neat 





Fic. VII. Best Draughtsman of His Form in the Same School as Figs. 
V and VI. Age 13 yrs. 
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Fic. VIII. Worst Draughtsman of His Form in the Same School as 
above. Age 14 yrs. 
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Fic. IX. Careful Calligraphy of a Poor Draughtsman. Age 11 yrs. 
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handwritings among good draughtsmen, but this is by no means al- 
ways the case; more than 12% of all good draughtsmen among the 
children of our material follow their innate temperament rather 
than their sense of style, and write a very undisciplined and untidy 
script. On the other hand, about a third of the bad draughtsmen 
write a perfectly neat calligraphy to which the writing master could 
raise no objection. There is, however, a significant difference 
between the calligraphy of good and that of bad draughtsmen. A 
calligraphic writing of a good draughtsman shows—as a rule—one 
or another of our seven traits; while a pure copper-plate hand, like 
that shown in Fig IX, in which one letter follows the other in a 
uniform manner, and which has neither originality nor any other 
aesthetic merit, is as a rule the handwriting of a poor draughtsman. 

As bad draughtsmen I have considered those whose writing did 
not meet the above criteria. Our table shows that 44 (34) out of 
55 (39) scripts belonging to bad draughtsmen contained either one 
only, or else none, of the seven characteristics. 

The application of these criteria yielded fairly satisfactory re- 
sults. The drawing skill of 34 out of 44 writers was judged cor- 
rectly; in 5 cases my estimate was directly opposed to that of the 
teacher, while in 5 instances there was a difference of degree only. 

The evaluation of the handwritings of the Viennese children 
did not essentially alter the results obtained from the study of 
the British material. There is, however, a disproportionate increase 
in the number of good draughtsmen whose handwritings show orig- 
inal letter-forms (item 3 in our table). This is most probably due 
to the fact that the Austrian material included a large proportion 
of exceptionally gifted draughtsmen whose drawing skill showed in 
a more conspicuous way in their handwriting. 

The Viennese material contained 44 handwritings of girls. There 
seems, however, to be no material difference between the two sexes. 
Contrary to expectation, the writing pressure in the girls’ scripts 
was by no means inferior to that of the boys. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE OR SPECIFIC FACTORS? 


An analysis of those cases where my estimate proved to be 
wrong suggests some conclusions of theoretical interest. It came 
as a surprise to me to find that the majority of those writings in 
which I failed to recognize any drawing ability because they were 
clumsy, or contained either none or at most one of the seven char- 
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acteristics, belonged to bad scholars. Thus even the writer of the 
clumsy hand of Fig. III (whose writing, by the way, shows three 
symptoms of draughtsmanship) excelled only in drawing, his per- 
formance in all other subjects being poor. The same applies to 
Fig. IV, while the talented draughtsmen, whose handwritings are 
shown in Figs. VI and VII respectively, are indifferent scholars. 

These cases seem to suggest that the formative influence of 
drawing skill on handwriting is thwarted by low intelligence, and 
that only when the scholastic performance is satisfactory does draw- 
ing skill find adequate expression in hand writing. This gives rise 
to the question whether drawing skill is in any way correlated with 
intelligence. Our material suggests that a considerable positive cor- 
relation between these two faculties does exist. The 84 (79) good 
draughtsmen were also good scholars; 28 (26) were definitely 
bad; 21 (20) were a good average. Of our 54 (43) poor draughts- 
men, 46 (37) were bad pupils and only 8 (6) good. 

Though we have no data on the pupils’ intelligence quotients, it 
seems highly probable that drawing ability is, to a considerable 
extent, based on general intelligence. Still, there are a number of 
cases where drawing talent is independent of the factor of general 
intelligence. And it is mainly in these cases that drawing skill fails 
to exercise any formative influence on handwriting. 

The position is now this: a child’s talent for drawing can be 
gauged from definite characteristics of his handwriting (exclusive 
of pure calligraphy). But it seems that drawing ability shows 
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Fic. X. Drawing by a Boy of 13 (Writer of Fig. VI). 
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marked formative influence on handwriting only when favored by 
general intelligence. As far as the specific factor or factors of 
drawing is concerned, there seems to be very little correspondence 
between drawing and writing. Clumsy writers may be good 
draughtsmen, but are mostly bad scholars; bad draughtsmen are 
often good calligraphers; intelligent pupils are very often good 
draughtsmen; good draughtsmen are often good writers; but in a 
good many cases the writing of good draughtsmen is poor, clumsy, 
or even untidy. Some of those factors which promote draughtsman- 
ship favor skill and fluency in writing; but there are apparently 
factors which while promoting draughtsmanship have no favorable 
influence on writing skill. 

Our results confirm two facts already propounded by other 
authors: that neither writing skill, nor talent for drawing,° is a 
simple function, but is based on a number of factors. Among them 
manual skill seems to play a far less important part than has been 
generally assumed.® 


Types oF DRAUGHTSMANSHIP 


It can be readily seen that some of the seven characteristics of 
draughtsmanship contradict each other. We find strong pressure 
and weak pressure, refined stylization and clumsy shaping of letter- 
forms. These contrasts indicate that there are several types of hand- 
writings of good draughtsmen. On the basis of the material avail- 
able for the present examination, I believe that three distinct types 
can be discerned. 


Type 1 (Refined) 


Refined and delicate letter-formation. 

Slight writing pressure. 

Careful execution of details. 

Well-balanced arrangement of words on paper. 
(Fig. I). 


Type 2 (Plastic) 


Plasticity (due to wide loops and ovals). 

Strong writing pressure. 

Peculiar embellishments in a rather clumsy script. 
No uniformity. 

Large writing. 

(Fig. III and partly Fig. V). 


om Saudek, Experiments with Handwriting (London and New York, 1928), 
p. ‘ 

*E. Meumann, Vorlesungen sur Einfiihrung in die experimentelle Padagogik, 
(2nd ed., Leipzig, 1922), III. 719-728. 

*Meumann (loc. cit., pp. 754-755), however, rightly considered manual skill to 
be unimportant. 
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Type 3 (Uniform) 


Somewhat clumsy stylisation of letter-forms. 
Heavy pressure. 

Careful execution of details. 

Uniformity. 

(Figs. II and VI). 


The first two types, which may be described as refined and 
plastic, respectively, are definite contrasts, while Type 3 (the most 
frequent one in our material) seems to be a kind of compromise 
between the two opposites. It is of course not to be expected that 
all our handwritings should fully conform with one of the three 
types. There are some handwritings of good draughtsmen which 
cannot be classified under any one of the three headings. But on 
the whole we may say that all the handwritings of our experimental 
material (British, as well as Austrian) fit fairly well into these three 
types and their combinations. How de we account for the exist- 
ence of these three types? It might be assumed that some of the 
factors (such as visual impressionability, analysis of visual im- 
pressions, visual memory, manual skill, etc.), which constitute draw- 
ing ability, are present in the one type and absent in the other. Thus 
it could be assumed that in the draughtsmen of the “refined type” 
the capacity for analyzing visual impressions and the artistic sense 
are well developed, while they may be lacking in the “uniform type” ; 
or that the “plastic type” is particularly good in appreciating color- 
effects, while deficient in criticism, manual skill, etc. 

Very probably the fact that one factor may be lacking in the 
one type, while very marked in the other, does account for some of 
the varieties of drawing skill, but it hardly explains all the character- 
istic differences. In all probability some personality factors have 
to be considered. The remarks which the teachers pass on the va- 
rious pupils suggest that differences in personality and temperament 
are to some extent responsible for the different types of draughts- 
manship as expressed in handwriting. 
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Fic. XI. Leonardo da Vinci’s Left-Hand Mirror-Writing (Our Type I). 
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The writer of Fig. I, 13 years of age, is described by his teachers 
as a gifted, zealous, and conscientious pupil. He has been top boy 
on several occasions and has won a scholarship, but is somewhat too 
sensitive. The writer of Fig. II appears to be a conscientious, 
thorough, and hard-working scholar, who is capable of great con- 
centration and works systematically. The case of Fig. III is more 
complicated, because the writer seems to be torn by inner conflicts. 
His teacher describes him as a boy of a somewhat aggressive tem- 
perament, who can be intimidated by strict discipline, but is at the 
same time rather stubborn. At the first sign of leniency on the part 
of the teacher his violent temperament breaks through. He is irri- 
table, easily loses self-control, and does not care much for neatness 
and order. His scholastic performance does not make life easier 
for him. He possesses considerable mathematical gifts, but is weak 
in other subjects, especially in grammar. It is easy to imagine what 
an oasis in a dreary school life drawing lessons must be to him, 
since here he is so much superior to his fellows. The writer of Fig. 
IV is inattentive, somewhat nervous and distracted. May it not be 
that this trait accounts for the awkwardness and untidiness of his 
writing, while he delights in his drawing skill? 

I do not intend to enlarge on the possibility of explaining the 
differences between our three types of draughtsmen by different 
personality factors. The remarks made by the various teachers 
are only casual and do not cover more than half of our cases. How- 
ever, I should like to point out that the teachers’ comments on their 
pupils’ character and temperament tally, to a great extent, with a 
graphologist’s interpretation of those handwriting characteristics 
which seem to distinguish the various types of good draughtsmen. 
May it not be that such differences of character and temperament 
further inhibit, modify, or direct any of those abilities which are 
the sine qua non of good draughtsmanship? 

Thus the boys belonging to our first type may be described as 
sensitive introverts. These two personality traits would explain 
why children of this type prefer delicate strokes and shades, both 
in writing and in drawing. Also they would account for the strong 
self-criticism of the draughtsmen of this type who are not satisfied 
with casual, impressionistic work. Their delicate aesthetic sense 
makes them strive after the perfection of line rather than after strik- 
ing color effects. The latter seem to appeal to our second type, whom 
we may describe as plastic and rather extrovert. What this type 
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seems to lack in sensitiveness and subtlety is replaced by spontaneity, 
impulsiveness, and vigor. Our third type is possibly not an inde- 
pendent type; but the handwritings which could be classed under 
this category were so numerous that it appeared expedient to group 
them separately. The draughtsmen of this type attach great impor- 
tance to careful drawing, are conscientious, thorough, and systematic, 
but lack in that delicate and subtle perception which is so character- 
istic of the “sensitive” type. Their mind is unsophisticated, some- 
what primitive and one-sided, and they lack that vivid and plastic 
imagination of Type 2. Strong—though mostly concealed—emo- 
tions may play an important part in their mental make-up. They 
possess great tenacity, endurance, and power of concentration. 

Naturally enough, intermediate types which do not fit exactly 
into any of these three types occur very frequently. The thirteen- 
year-old writer of Fig. IV could be best described as a blend of 
Types 1 and 2. His writing shows the good spacing and feeble 
pressure of Type 1, but lacks its refinement and discipline. He is 
certainly more extroverted than the writer of Fig. I. His writing 
shows some dash and urge for self-expression, but also some incon- 
sistency and impulsiveness. Yet he is a good and exact draughtsman 
and accurately dots his 7’s. 





Fic. XII. Handwriting of a German Painter (Our Type IT). 
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Thus it may be suggested that drawing ability depends not only 
on some specific faculties and on general intelligence, but that also 
personality factors are of importance. Such properties as pleasure 
in observing, lack of inner inhibitions, self-confidence, emotionality, 
sensitiveness, extroversion or introversion, self-criticism, thorough- 
ness, discipline, etc., may be as important as visual impressionability 
and memory, manual skill, co-ordination of visual representations 
with the corresponding drawing movements, training, etc. While 
the latter are the material, the former may constitute the formative 
power that builds a definite type of drawing ability from the material 
available. Similarly, poor draughtsmanship may be due to lack of 
ability ; but it may also be that drawing ability is hampered by emo- 
tional maladjustment, neurotic conflicts, diffidence, timidity, and im- 
patience. 


ARTISTS 


Though our investigation was confined to the handwritings of 
children, it seemed desirable to see whether any such types could 
be found among creative artists. No systematic study of this kind 
has been attempted so far, but a survey of the handwriting facsimiles 
in the publication cited above * shows that similar types can be traced 
among great painters and draughtsmen. Of course it is to be ex- 
pected that they will show a greater variety of types. From the 
point of view of our investigation a certain difficulty consists in that 
adults rarely stick to careful calligraphy, while among children this 
style prevails. Since now our types resulted from the study of calli- 
graphic handwritings, we may reasonably expect adult artists to 
show some deviations from these types, because speed gives the 
handwriting a definite imprint of its own. In spite of this, I have 
been able to trace a number of writings of painters which are fairly 
representative of one or another of our three types. 

An excellent specimen of the “sensitive” type is the handwriting 
of Leonardo da Vinci, the scholar and painter of the Renascence. 
The specimen of his writing illustrated in Fig. XI has been written 
with the left hand in reversed manner from right to left. To read 
it we must therefore look at its mirror-image. The first symptom 
of draughtsmanship, as contained in our table, is more than amply 
represented, for every single letter-form is a gem of delicate and 
unique shape. There is also the light pressure which is so typical 
of our Type 1. And what a wealth of original forms, curls, and 


™ See footnote 2. 
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delicious curves! It is indeed a gross understatement to say that 
Leonardo’s writing shows three prominent symptoms of excellent 
draughtmanship. 

Another example of the same type, though of a distinctly differ- 
ent variety, is possibly the handwriting of Raphael. 

Fig. XII, the handwriting of a contemporary German painter, 
seems to be a good example of the second type. It is full of vigor, 
temperament, and dash; many letter-forms are shaped in an indi- 
vidual manner ; the loops and ovals are plastic; because of the shad- 
ing produced by a broad and resilient nib, the whole writing stands 
out in bold relief. There is none of the sensitiveness of our first 
type. Compared with Leonardo’s hand, it is a primitive and crude 
writing. But it shows force, joy in movement, improvisation, and 
impulsive characterization. 

As another variety of this type I may mention the handwriting 
of Menzel, the German painter, which shows similar characteristics. 

The handwriting in Fig. XIII has no more artistic qualities than 
the handwriting of the boy of thirteen who wrote the specimen in 
Fig. VI and drew the horses of Fig. X. There is no refinement, no 
originality, no plastic relief in this handwriting of a German land- 
scape painter. It is a clumsy, crude, and primitive hand with only 
two minor symptoms of drawing ability (pressure and size). 

While among children this third type of writing is the most 
frequent, it seems to be less common among adult draughtsmen. Ap- 
parently with children the somewhat clumsy and uniform style of 
this type is partly due to a deficient writing routine. With increas- 
ing maturity, graphic as well as mental, this clumsiness tends to de- 





Fic. XIII. Handwriting of a German Landscape Painter (Our Type III). 
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crease. This is probably the reason why our third type of writing is 
rather rare among creative painters. Only those whose mind, 
personality, and art remain primitive and unsophisticated at 
an adult age are likely to retain this type of “infantile” and unexpres- 
sive chirography. 

Numerous cases cannot, of course, be brought under any one of 
the above headings. Combinations of two or intersections of all 
three types are rather frequent. But apart from that, there are hand- 
writings of painters and draughtsmen which contain very few signs 
of drawing talent, as defined by our present study. They may show, 
singly, any one of our seven characteristics, but resemble the hand- 
writings of other cultured persons rather than those of the more 
typical draughtsmen and painters. A systematic study of a large 
number of handwritings of creative artists would be needed to de- 
cide whether there are types of draughtsmanship other than those 
revealed by children’s handwritings, or else whether we are here con- 
fronted with unexpressive, atypical cases. 


SUMMARY 


The comparison of the drawing and writing skill of 176 Brit- 
ish and 74 Austrian boys and girls suggests that there is a signifi- 
cant correlation between these two faculties in children. The hand- 
writings of good draughtsmen show 7 (or possibly 6) definite char- 
acteristics, mostly in groups of two, three, or more. 

However, drawing skill does not necessarily promote the quality 
of penmanship; for many good draughtsmen have a very clumsy 
handwriting ; and vice versa, many calligraphists are poor draughts- 
men. Pure calligraphy, unaccompanied by other symptoms of 
draughtsmanship, is hardly ever an indication of drawing skill. 

In the majority of our cases drawing skill seems to be associated 
with intelligence, since good draughtsmen, far more often than not, 
are also good scholars, while bad scholars are mostly poor draughts- 
men. Those good draughtsmen who are poor scholars have, as a 
rule, a clumsy and unskilled writing. In these cases drawing and 
writing skill seem to depend not only on different, but in fact on 
antagonistic, factors. Only in intelligent pupils drawing skill ap- 
pears to have a favorable formative influence on penmanship. 

Both drawing ability and writing skill are complex faculties, 
each depending on a number of factors. Their common factor (or 
factors) seems to be closely correlated with general intelligence. 
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Some of their specific factors appear to be antagonistic to each 
other. While manual skill is of minor importance, both these 
faculties offer ample scope to the influence of personality and tem- 
perament factors. 

The handwritings of children who excel in draughtsmanship can 
be classified under three distinctly different headings : the “sensitive” 
type, the “plastic” type, and the “uniform” type. These three types 
can also be found in creative draughtsmen and painters, though 
there seems to be a greater variety of types among them. No sys- 
tematic study of artists’ handwritings has been undertaken so far. 
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The conception of type of which we shall here make use is inter- 
pretative rather than definitive. It reveals the meaning of something 
irrational. We shall try to determine the import and significance of 
certain phenomena and thus reduce a multiplicity of facts to a small 
number of underlying tendencies. The method is to concentrate on 
one factor of the whole, in this case, of the given human character 
Seen from this central point, everything else should become com- 
prehensible. This concentration on what is typical implies therefore 
at the same time a neglect of other qualities of character, of those 
which are not considered typical. Thus by giving prominence to 
the typical qualities one gains something on the one hand and on 
the other loses something. But this is the only possible way of 
grasping these essential quality of a real, that is, individual human 
being. We take it for granted that an individual, or more exactly 
an individual character, can only belong to one type. If the indi- 
vidual character were really a point of intersection of many types, 
as has recently often been claimed, it would, in my opinion, be funda- 
mentally atypic. The “real” woman can be defined in a hundred 
ways according to race, family, personal peculiarities, and so on, 
but the dominant center of her being is simply her womanhood, 
to which race, family, personal peculiarities, and everything else 
are, from a typological point of view, subordinate. If I consider a 
man to be of the scholarly type, it is a matter of indifference whether 
he is young or old, a German or an Englishman. 

Our conception of type has not arisen merely to satisfy the re- 
quirements of scientific thought. It is just as deeply rooted in an 
aesthetic urge. The conception of type is related to that of style. 
A typical soldier, for instance, has style, i.e., the sum of his reactions 
to life forms an aesthetic unity. Type and style are revealed to- 
gether at one glance, particularly when they manifest themselves so 
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definitely in an actual individual that they become part of his very 
being. Scientific observation and analysis do not of themselves 
enable one to see a type and a style, but they do justify afterwards 
what the aesthetically trained eye has seen. The type is therefore 
a conception of an aesthetic ideal to which this or that actual indi- 
vidual belongs. It is hardly necessary to point out that it is never 
completely realized. Any description of types must therefore choose 
between conceptal precision and empirical exactitude. 

We shall now endeavor to elucidate our conception of character. 
We can define it in a negative way by saying that a man’s character 
is not simply equivalent to the man himself as representing func- 
tions and qualities common to all humanity. On the contrary, char- 
acter is something which distinguishes individual human beings from 
one another. Neither is character the essence of all psychological 
tendencies and qualities. Much more is it something permanent 
within the soul of the individual which is the agent of all his separate 
actions. To be sure, in every human being changes in character take 
place, but as a rule they do not penetrate at all deeply, so that one 
could actually put forward a law of the conservation of character. 
I have observed how a character can be completely altered by the 
morphium habit: a cold, dominating person became a woebegone 
creature. Classic examples of changes of character are Shake- 
speare’s Othello and Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. Goethe never pre- 
sented such a complete transformation of character. He is in agree- 
ment with the general view that the essentials of a character are 
preserved through all changes. Finally, I should like to point out 
that character is in any case a unity. The spirit of the eighteenth 
century, which was a spirit of analysis, has left us with the tendency 
to regard character as a mosaic-like arrangement of separate traits. 
In reality character is the permanent, integrated texture of the inner 
man, a structure within which at any time the qualities have their 
definite place. Its last and most important property is that from 
this fine interaction of internal forces a definite behavior results. 
Character shows itself in contacts with the world and in the reac- 
tions on the self. Those attributes of the self which show them- 
selves in action among men belong to character. Or, in other words, 
character includes that something to take away which would mean 
the removal of the permanent self in a man’s actions. The simplest, 
but not the most exact, formulation of what we want to express is 
this: whatever can be given a moral value belongs to character. We 
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know, for instance, that some people have an eye for color, others 
not, some are musical, others unmusical. Such psychological peculiari- 
ties do not belong to character because we cannot give them an ethical 
value. In order to avoid all possible misunderstanding I may add 
that I shall not undertake any sort of moral valuation of the various 
types I am going to describe. But one cannot overlook the fact 
that moral standards can be applied to these character types. 

We now come to the question: from what point of view are we 
to interpret characters, so as to obtain types which are susceptible 
to scientific treatment? The most obvious aspect is physical appear- 
ance. Recently the way character expresses itself in bodily structure 
has been described in detail. One speaks, for instance, of the 
“pyknik” type, and by this we understand a plump, broad-should- 
ered, stout man with shiny baldhead. Such ideas have always been 
widespread. An intriguer must have red hair. A saint must be 
thin and have a pale complexion, and so on. I do not want here to 
carry out a criticism of these ideas, but I want at any rate to indicate 
my doubts. It seems to me difficult to see how one can draw infal- 
lible conclusions as to character from the nature of the body, which is 
dependent on quite other causes. The assumption seems to be that 
all bodily organs—from a bald head to a fat stomach—correspond 
to some element in character, that the surface of the body is at the 
same time the boundary between the inner and the outer world and 
brings news from the former to the latter. One would be most 
inclined to admit this as regards the face, because we know from 
experience that the features can be changed by the development 
of the character. 

The best revelation of character and its division in typical forms 
is given by expressive movements since they correspond to states 
of mind. There is deliberate and involuntary expression. Involun- 
tary expression is the most important. Just as we can recognize the 
oak tree from one part of an oak leaf, so can we recognize the whole 
character from the modulation of the voice. We can learn a great 
deal from gait, gestures, the cry of dismay, the blush of shame, 
the weeping in sorrow. There is no causal thread running between 
these external manifestations and character. But there does exist, 
nevertheless, an intimate connection. Such involuntary forms of 
expression are so important for the study of character, because 
people often wish to hide their character and, nevertheless, betray it 
through these movements. These are people who are made up of 
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two strata, and whose real, essential character one can only get at 
by observing those small signs of involuntary expression. Some 
people show an arrogance which is only the outer facade to an inner 
uncertainty. Some have a coldblooded upper stratum under which 
a very sensitive and easily wounded lower stratum is hidden. 

We have formulated our premises and can pass on to the classifi- 
cation of character types. As a rule, these divisions are dual. 
Now, as we have all learned in logic, such a division can be in 
accordance with the law of excluded middle; i.e., the two parts are 
such that there is no third possibility. The parts of such a division 
are consequently mutually exclusive, such as A and Not-A. In 
this manner a distinction has recently been made between the in- 
tegrated type of character and the disintegrated. Another school 
of characterology makes a classification into extrovert and introvert 
natures. A third system distinguishes between disinterested (ob- 
ject-centric) and ego-centric characters. All such classifications, 
into the details of which I shall not go, are complete in themselves. 
But their value depends on whether the positive definition really 
describes the essential nature of the individual. If, for instance, it is 
of decisive importance that a character is integrated, the division 
into integrated and disintegrated characters is of real significance. 
But there is no reason why three or more main types could not be 
discerned. The decisive point is whether there are, so to speak, central 
qualities ; i.e., peculiarities of structure on which the different types 
of character can be based. One is inclined to answer, “Yes.” For 
the most widespread and popular idea is that there are basic qualities 
according to which characters differ in type. It is believed also that 
such basic qualities exclude certain other character qualities while 
still others are promoted. If the chief characteristic of an individual 
is goodness, then wickedness as a character quality is excluded. On 
the other hand, it is clear that a kind man is also considerate. Other 
characteristics may just as well be lacking as present, for instances, 
the fondness for pleasure. This can be found just as often with 
good as with wicked people. According to this theory, therefore, 
there is in every character a core (e.g., wish for domination or the 
desire for knowledge) from which all the actions of the individual 
will proceed. If one knows this dominant core of a character, either 
by intuition or experience, one possesses the key to this character. 

I have two objections to make to this kind of typology. We can- 
not assume the basic quality to be a constant, for all character quali- 
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ties are ambiguous. Let us consider the case of a person whose chief 
characteristic is said to be obstinacy. Have we thereby said any- 
thing substantial about this person? Hardly, for there are many 
kinds of obstinacy. There is an inert, passive obstinacy, and such 
people we call stubborn, intractable, stiff-necked; they are in most 
cases women, but often men too, even men of intellectual training, 
who reply to all arguments with the same assertion. Then there 
are actively obstinate people who are dogmatic and cantankerous. 
We know a practical obstinacy and a theoretic one which is based 
on principles; in short, there are so many kinds of obstinacy that 
the statement that someone is obstinate does not tell us much. The 
second objection which I have to make is that we never know exactly 
whether we have got the ultimate quality. Let us carry out together 
a sort of little experiment. I shall describe to you what I have 
observed in an actual person and shall try with you to arrive at a 
typical interpretation of this character. Take an elderly man. He 
is comfortably off. In spite of this he allows himself insufficient 
nourishment. He does not take proper care of his body, he neglects 
his clothes. When one is with him one notices that he is un- 
truthful, pitiless towards the poor and ill, hard as a stone where 
money is concerned. He is unsociable; joy and happiness he regards 
as frivolous, every wish as a sign of covetousness. At festivals he 
gives, if at all, prosaic, unpleasantly practical presents. We are 
surely all agreed that such a man is a miser, stingy towards himseif 
and toward everyone else. But, I ask, is that his basic character? 
Is Harpagon a type? I think one must dig deeper and seek for the 
cause of miserliness, for miserliness can first of all be one of the 
phenomena of old age, and have as its cause growing bodily weak- 
ness. But it can also have a psychological cause. Perhaps it orig- 
inates in misanthropy. Or it is due to fear of poverty. Or the 
reason is anxiety for the future of the particular person’s children. 
Apart therefore from the fact that the conception of miserliness 
is something highly relative and that it is difficult to draw the border- 
line between miserliness and thrift, we see that it is not at all a 
primary quality. 

It seems to me that all attempts to evolve a uniform and con- 
sistent law of types for human character are doomed to failure. 
Behind the life and deeds of any person there is no basic character 
(like an inherent metaphysical substance) which we may describe 
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as miserliness, vanity, and so on. There is no definable basic quality 
which penetrates and dominates all others. 

But neither does another method which has recently been much 
applied seem to me to promise any solution of our problem. I mean 
the method of classifying characters according to certain formal 
functions. The distinction is made between stable and unstable 
characters. Type is therefore made dependent on the life-rhythm 
of the particular person and the speed at which he lives. As a 
matter of fact we must make here two important distinctions. I 
think of such people as are well able in thought and feeling to retain 
and ponder the knowledge and impressions they receive, but who 
are for that very reason, slow in giving out again what they have 
taken in. Often they live within the boundaries of traditional 
forms as in a secure dwelling. Should they lose their bonds they 
become either uncontrolled and chaotic, or they become seekers and 
sometimes such rare men as create new values. The opposite type is 
the man who is quick to assimilate and dispose of the knowledge 
he receives, but who is also quick to forget, and who, without bad 
intention, alters what he remembers. Intellectually he is often ex- 
tremely pleasant and has a strong capacity for putting himself in 
the place of others, but is in danger of losing his own individual 
character. Such people like to be in company, for they need other 
personalities to kindle their own as a match requires a matchbox. 
Alone they do not know what to do with themselves. They change 
their nature with each new companion, for they have the fatal ca- 
pacity always to adapt themselves anew. 

I think that this double example will be sufficient, and I need 
not go into the reasons why this method of character-type forma- 
tion seems to me, in spite of its advantages, to be inadequate. 
Neither a typology according to inherent qualities nor one based on 
formal functions is entirely adequate, for they do not touch the 
essential thing, the whole attitude of the individual to life. Every 
character represents a relation to life. One must therefore ask 
oneself what sorts of relation are fundamentally possible. Every 
character is to a certain extent a pointer. Interpretation by means 
of a type does not refer to the direction whence but to the direction 
whither. It is therefore a teleological interpretation. From this 
point of view I propose a threefold division. 

The first type of character I intend to call the Seinsmensch (the 
Being-Man). We find him on the lowest rung among the Negroes, 
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described so impressively by Albert Schweitzer. Such a man feels 
attached to nothing. He simply goes on living. He can give him- 
self no goal in life. To us it seems a sort of semi-consciousness. 
But one must not think that such people are only to be found on 
the lowest rung of the human ladder. Among the Greeks, too, there 
were not a few who followed the advice of Epicurus, “Live in 
obscurity.” From our Calvinist—Ethical point of view such people 
seem to be failures. We sometimes think too that the monks in 
monasteries lead a drone’s existence. But we see among our own 
acquaintances not a few who never ask themselves the question what 
they are really living for. It is very characteristic of some people 
that they will have nothing to do with technical achievements. They 
fear that their undivided being will be destroyed by the voracity of 
technical progress. The stages of this type are to be found in Yoga, 
in Buddhism, in Taoism. The meaning of life for these men of 
Eastern Asia is a being in oneself, a state of contemplation. One 
can say here that Being becomes Nothingness. No actions are car- 
ried out, nothing is produced which will continue to grow—no child, 
no business, no capital, no work of art, no school of science, no 
party. 

It is quite different with the next type, the Lebensmensch (the 
easy going type, the Life-Man). To live, and particularly to live 
comfortably, seems to him to be extremely pleasant, and to die, 
excessively unpleasant. He avoids disappointments and discomforts ; 
he seeks security through safeguards. He is unhappy only occasion- 
ally and for definite reasons. He needs nothing more than the plain 
good things of life—health, a sufficient livelihood, a loving wife, a 
throng of happy children. He likes work within limits. Above 
all things he likes to achieve as much as possible with the least pos- 
sible effort. He cannot understand how one can lavish oneself on 
anything, nor can he see that one can attain to the highest achieve- 
ments only if one is prepared for exhaustion and unproductive 
periods. For him the highest attribute of knowledge is simplicity. 
He likes naturalness in art, and even in religion he demands a cer- 
tain easy-goingness. 

The third type I call Leistungsmensch (the striving type, the 
Achievement-Man). For him the value of life does not depend on 
whether one feels well, but on whether one can achieve something 
special, something which brings humanity forward. In people 
of this sort there is a still undercurrent of sorrow. They need 
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to be alone. They are full of contradictions. They are at home 
in the realm of values. In the things of the spirit they see a new 
reality. They believe that whoever lives most intensely for the 
spirit within himself lives most fully for others. The Leistungs- 
mensch realizes that, beside mere being, life has an aim and mean- 
ing which must be realized. He presses onward continually like 
Goethe’s Faust; everything which now is and has already been at- 
tained seems valueless to him as it does to the man described by 
Schopenhauer. While the Seinsmensch gets everything he can from 
the present moment, to the Leistungsmensch the present is nothing 
compared to the future he desires. Life for him is a task, not a 
given fact. Mere being is nothing to him; creation alone satisfies 
him. He differs from the Lebensmensch (who is unphilosophic, 
because he avoids problems) by his awareness of the problematic 
nature of life; he differs from the Seinsmensch (who transcends 
Being to Not-being) by his urge towards the perfection of life. 











THE CONVERSATION AS A BASIS FOR 
JUDGMENTS OF PERSONALITY 
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The aim of this article is to suggest the usefulness of a closer 
cooperation between those who employ, for professional or scientific 
reasons, some form of the conversation. 

At the first International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences held in London in July, 1934,? a joint dis- 
cussion took place between the Sections of Languages and Psy- 
chology on “The Conversation as a Problem in Social Psychology.” 
Varied and useful contributions were made both in the discussions 
and afterwards by ethnologists, phoneticians, comparative philol- 
ogists, and social psychologists. These pages represent an attempt 
to develop these thoughts a stage further in the direction of practice. 

What types of worker are professionally interested in conversa- 
tion? A random list could scarcely fail to include interviewers of 
all kinds, business men, vocational advisers and selectors, commercial 
travelers, reporters, social investigators, hosts and hostesses, medical 
men, especially psychotherapists and psychiatrists, with their different 
techniques ; workers in child-guidance clinics, probation officers, law- 
yers, judges, ethnologists, priests, nurses, students of literature, 
teachers, professors, lecturers, tutors, elocutionists, diplomatists, 
and, of course, social psychologists. Probably each profession has 
its own literature dealing with the conversation. Some are excel- 
lently docketed and illustrated by Bingham and Moore.” It is likely 
that from the above list of professions there are striking omissions 
which the reader will supply. In every case where a conversation is 
used it will form one important basis, occasionally indeed the only 
one, for a judgment about character or personality, a fact which 
explains the appearance of this article in the present journal. 


* Reported in “News and Notes,” Character and Personality, 1934, III, 164-168. 
* W. V. Bingham and B. V. Moore, How To Interview (New York, Harpers 
and Brothers, 1931). 
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A criticism of a recent book by one of us* was that it dealt 
chiefly with speaking to a group, and scarcely at all with the one-to- 
one conversation. This judgment came appropriately from a res- 
idential English university, where conversation is rightly prized, and 
a semi-formal variety of it, the tutorial period, firmly established as 
an educational method. A later article* discussed conversation a 
little more and suggested that its study has been relatively neglected 
by most vocational guiders and selectors, and very definitely by the 
framers of so-called “linguistic” tests. 

It is useful to glance at some outstanding features of conversa- 
tion, in so far as they bear upon the problems of personality and 
character. The study of conversation should throw light upon these 
and upon many problems of intelligent behavior. One of the most 
striking defects, not only in pen-and-paper intelligence tests, but 
also in performance tests, is that they fail to measure the very im- 
portant manifestations of intelligence working in a varied and often 
difficult social milieu. This is even more true of the written exam- 
ination in university and school. Indeed, in some very large schools 
it is possible for a boy who has gained the most examination distinc- 
tions in his class to be soon forgotten by his classmates when he 
“moves up,” since the personality which he showed to them was 
unimpressive. 

A belief that one can sum up an individual almost at sight, or at 
least on conversing with him, is sometimes held by business men and 
doctors. Yet two people may form quite different judgments of an 
individual from the same data. It was recently remarked that an 
introverted ethnologist may describe a dull tribe as ““Nature’s gentle- 
men” (possibly because they faintly remind him of himself), while 
an extroverted investigator might write them down as “cold calcu- 
lating brutes”; therefore writers should always refer to “Culture 
‘A’ as described by investigator ‘B’.” 

Conversation, like all other activities involving personality traits, 
has a biosocial value. Ina socially stratified country like England 
the slightest slip in conversation may have a disastrous effect on the 
judgment of a speaker’s personality made by different persons in the 
same objective situation. 


*T. H. Pear, The Psychology of Effective Speaking (London, Kegan Paul, 
1933). 

*T. H. Pear, “Are Linguistic Tests Adequate?” British Journal of Psychology, 
General Section, 1934, XXV, 55-63. 

*P. E. Vernon, “The Biosocial Nature of the Personality Trait,’ Psychological 
Review, 1933, XL, 533-548. 
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The form and content® of conversation are dependent upon a 
number of factors, such as the general intelligence and the character 
of the participants, their previous experience, both conscious or un- 
conscious, of the subject discussed and of each other, and the pur- 
pose of the talk. This is clearly shown in the characteristic conversa- 
tions of different social classes in the same country, having different 
external environments, interests, and values. The accompaniments 
of conversation, such as speech-habits (in the narrow, stricter sense 
of that much-abused term), conventional manners and gestures, all 
make vast differences in its form and content. It is conceivable that 
a stock opening conversation might be constructed, suitable for being 
brought up apparently casually amongst other subjects, in different 
social circles, and the individual differences of responses to it among 
different sections of society might be noted. 

The motives in seeking conversation, in directing or merely 
passively enjoying it, in avoiding it, temporarily or permanently, 
with certain persons, in prolonging or terminating it, are all of first- 
rate social importance. It is no exaggeration to say that a large pro- 
portion of a wealthy, cultured person’s time, money, and energy 
is often directed towards bringing about conversations with desired 
people (Dodsworths do not exist only in Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s imag- 
ination or only in America), and it is held by many that the chief 
value of congresses is the chance they give for informal conversa- 
tion. And if we think of vocational guidance, the confessional, re-. 
ligious advice, the insistence on “sharing” in the “Oxford” Group- 
Movement, talks between children and parents, and between lovers, 
it is clear that many turning-points in a civilized person’s life are 
the result of conversation. 

It might seem that the physical events which determine speech 
are unlikely to enter very much into this program; yet the “con- 
versational tone”’ is partly a matter of sound-intensity. The intensity 
at which different persons, or different social classes, become “con- 
versational” is a matter of importance when making judgments of 
personality. If we compare, for example, the low tone of the con- 
versation in many English clubs (for men) with the loudness with 
which, in the towns of one of our Dominions, neighbors may con- 
verse across a large lawn belonging to a neutral intermediate land- 


* Ibid.; D. Katz, Gesprache mit Kindern (Berlin, Springer, 1928) ; C. Landis, 
“National Differences in Conversation,” The Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1927, XXI, 354-387; G. and L. B. Murphy, Experimental Social 
Psychology (New York, Harpers and Brothers, 1931). 
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owner, we see that the conversational tone may differ in different 
countries speaking English. 

For the sake of simplicity we have assumed the distinctions be- 
tween personality and character (outlined in How to Interview) to be 
workable, though there are many difficulties in making any ultimate 
division. In any judgment of personality, and perhaps of character, 
the different effects of using certain words, phrases, intonations, and 
speech-melodies must be considered. Compare, for example, the 
apparent unfriendliness, to an English ear, of some Continental 
speech-melodies with the melodious blarney of Southern Ireland. 

Obviously important for social psychologists are the beginnings 
of conversation. Let us call the conversers A and B. A opens by 
gestures, smiles, posture, and overt special behavior. He offers, 
perhaps, a seat, food, drink, tobacco, and here the technique differs 
fascinatingly in different countries. The offering of food and drink 
complicates the issue enormously. Professor J. C. Fliigel,” and be- 
fore him O. Henry, have sketched some of the implications in taking 
food and drink with another person. Professor B. Malinowski’s 
reference to the “phatic” type of conversation is of obvious impor- 
tance in this connection.’ So is a phase in conversations involving 
“deals,” equine, canine or marital, in which reference is not made 
directly, or even at all, to the important matter. Sometimes the host 
must wait for the visitor to broach the subject; sometimes the situa- 
tion is reversed. 

The interruption of conversation is an interesting subject for 
study. The words with which it is made, the points at which it 
seems admissible, the tendency of people of different social classes, 
localities, and professions to interrupt, are all worth investigating. 
Interruption may be regarded by one hearer as a sign of active in- 
terest, by another as the inevitable expression of a self-respecting, 
honest character, by still another as unnecessary truculence. 
Actually, as in some teachers, it may be merely a professional habit 
acquired when dealing with numerous members of a class, or im- 
mature children, and therefore excusable. 

Conversation gives rise to extraordinary differences in quality 
and degree of mental and physical irritation, excitement, pleasure, 
tension, and relief. All these experiences of the hearer may be pro- 


7J. C. Flugel, “The Psychology of Food and Clothes,” British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s Talks Pemphlets. 

®See C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (London, 
Kegan Paul, 1923), p. 478. 
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jected upon the speaker, as when we term a man irritating because he 
irritates us, although the effect may be due to a personal complex 
being stirred up. 

Other relevant questions concern the nature and functions of 
gossip® and the possible behavioristic account of tact, especially 
anticipatory tact. How much, for example, does conversational tact 
owe to muscular skill and speech-habits? Can we compare the 
“lubricating phrases” used in different societies and different coun- 
tries which allow us to disagree, to alter another person’s plans, to 
break unwelcome news, to exhort, to reprimand, to express discreet 
sympathy or diplomatic firmness??° How far does a tendency to 
avoid personalities, except with definite limitations, characterize a 
cultured person’s conversation ? 

The study of what is said in conversation has been made by 
Isaacs,11 Katz,!* Landis,'* Spilrein,4* and others. References to 
this branch of work are given by the Murphys!® and Hadley Can- 
tril.1® One interesting outcome of Spielrein’s stenographic reports 
of the conversations of peasants, workers, and soldiers, compared 
with the conversations of educated people, was that the results were 
used in rewriting the laws so that they would be more intelligible to 
the less educated. The present article, however, is chiefly concerned 
with the how and the why of conversation. 

An obvious subject for study is the more or less formal con- 
versation known as the interview. One has only to be a member of’ 
selection committees, for different purposes, to be convinced that 
some interviews are excellently done, some execrably, as indeed 
might be supposed, and that few interviewers realize very vividly 
that their own technique—if their procedure can be so termed— 
might be improved. A type of interview, such as the ethnologist’s 
investigation in which everything depends upon the technique, seems 
capable of further development. It was suggested recently to one of 
us that the technique of conversation as carried on in universities 
might be an inhibitory or negative training for the task of interesting 
and amusing people of completely different culture. For while some 


* Hadley Cantril, “The Social Psychology of Everyday Life,” Psychological 
Bulletin, 1934, XX XI, 297-330. 

* Bingham and Moore, of. cit. 

"S. S. Isaacs, Intellectual Growth of Young Children (London, Routledge, 
1930). 

#D. Katz, op. cit. *C. Landis, op. cit. 

“J. Spilrein, “Psychotechnics in the U. S. S. R.,” 9th International Congress 
of Psychology, Proceedings and Papers, 1930. 

*G. and L. B. Murphy, op. cit. * Cantril, op. cit. 
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university teachers are prepared, occasionally under pressure, to ad- 
mit that interesting other people is one of their duties, few of them 
easily imagine themselves in the rdle of professional amuser. 

A novel function of the interview, familiar in America but not 
used to any great extent in Europe, is to investigate the appreciation 
of radio by members of the otherwise inarticulate general public, The 
practice of making newspaper “polls” of popular performers may be 
nutritive to the vanity of radio stars and newspaper publishers, but 
is of very limited psychological significance. On the other hand, the 
fact that many members of the public who approve and disapprove 
of certain items in the radio programs would never dream of writing 
to say so, is very important psychologically. Trained interviewers, 
temporarily residing in a particular spot, who would get to know the 
inhabitants in particular streets, sections of a big city, small towns, 
farming areas, as described by F. H. Lumley,?* would discover facts 
which would cast light upon the habits, attitudes, ideals, and sen- 
timents of ordinary people. Lest this be considered irrelevant by 
any reader of this journal, he might be reminded that the word per- 
sonality seems to occur in almost every other paragraph of writings 
about radio for amusement, and that the presence or absence of 
“radio-personality” is a constant source of hope and worry in pro- 
viders of educational radio programs. As for the films, today they 
illustrate Professor C. G. Jung’s concept of personality in almost 
every photograph. 

The interview, like the questionnaire, is a method of securing 
data concerning some personal or general problem. The interview 
is more flexible than the questionnaire, but can control less rigidly the 
accuracy of response, since in many cases the interview may be able 
to run away from the main line of investigation, unless the particular 
interview is really a questionnaire memorized by the interviewer and 
presented with the least possible variation to suit the interviewee. 
Usually, in the interview, accurate measurements are impossible and 
the interviewer has to interpret a running narrative or frame ad hoc 
questions. 

As Lumley remarks,’ “more information is needed on the sub- 
ject of training investigators. All studies say that the investigator 
was well trained. Few say how he was trained.” 


™ Measurement in Radio (Columbus, O., Ohio State University Press, 1934). 
7 Ibid., p. 131. 
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Symonds'® distinguishes three types of interview, for the pur- 
poses of diagnosis, research, and treatment respectively. The diag- 
nostic interview seeks to discover facts concerning the interviewee’s 
life-history and to extract from his narrative his opinions, attitudes, 
and personal experiences, which may cast light upon a particular 
problem. A complication of this (how great a complication only 
those who have exercised the process upon someone who was orig- 
inally a personal friend can estimate) is psychoanalysis. Its unique 
method of free-association, opposed to most “reasonable” ways of 
thinking, quasi-infantile in its nature, is almost certain to alter con- 
siderably the relationship between interviewer and interviewee. This 
fact, described by Glover,’® Forsyth,?° Yellowlees,?* Freud,?* Jung*® 
under such terms as transference (positive and negative), sugges- 
tion, etc., has perhaps not yet been sufficiently noticed in other fields 
using the interview. For example, the different types of falsification 
of testimony (Aussage), noted by William Stern** and others, have 
reasons, psychoanalytical investigation of which would prove fruit- 
ful. Diagnostic and treatment-interviews are generally combined, 
and therefore can be distinguished only with difficulty, a fact which 
renders the scientific evaluation of psychoanalysis very difficult,?® 
while perhaps it enables the psychotherapists to claim the privilege of 
the artist, or the artisan, in being immune from scientific “inter- 
ference.” 

The personality of the interviewer is of obvious importance. 
Apart from the necessary attribute of a confidence-inspiring appear- 
ance, it is probable that in many cases he should appear neither more 
nor less wealthy, refined, or educated than the interviewee. 

Sincerity and sympathetic understanding are important char- 
acteristics, but above all these a definite training is essential. Definite 
techniques of approach are necessary, according to the nature of the 
interview, whether voluntary, as in the mental clinic or applications 
department of a business house, or involuntary, as in the extraction 


*%P. M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct (New York and Lon- 
don, The Century Co., 1931). 

*E. Glover, The Technique of Psychoanalysis (London, Bailliére, 1928). 

*D. Forsyth, The Technique of Psychoanalysis (London, Kegan Paul, 1922). 

1H. Yellowlees, A Textbook of Psychotherapy (London, Black and Co., 1923). 

#S. Freud, Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (London, Allen and Un- 
win, 1922). 

=C.G. Jung, Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology (London, Bailliére, 


= W. Stern, Beitriiae sur Psychologie der Aussage (Leipzig, 1903-1906). 
* J.C. Fliigel. A Hundred Years of Psychology (London, Duckworth, 1930). 
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of legal evidence. As Mr. Gregory Bateson has said, an ethnologist’s 
attitude which may be absolutely necessary to get work out of a New 
Guinea villager may be quite unfavorable for getting facts. The 
parts of the world to which the white man comes with a definite 
prestige, which may have to be maintained, may be just those parts 
in which the price of keeping up that prestige is an inability to under- 
stand the native. 

Symonds has likened the course of the interview to the course of 
a novel or drama, recognizing four distinct stages: introduction, 
rising action, dénouement, and conclusion. In addition, apart from 
the opening moves already mentioned, it is important to gain the 
confidence of the interviewee, and not to mislead him concerning the 
object of the interview. The way of encouraging the speaker to get 
over the “dead centers” in conversation is of immense psychological 
importance (in psychoanalysis one may not encourage him at all, 
but regard the creation of the “blockage” as a most important fac- 
tor). Encouragement, where necessary, can be given by nods, ges- 
tures, and smiles—a technique in itself. An appeal to the inter- 
viewee’s hidden prejudices or ambitions, without disclosing that the 
appeal is deliberate, may bring forward more information than 
would otherwise be obtained. 

To conclude, conversations for different purposes seem to con- 
tain so many common factors and so many interesting diversities 
that a pooling of knowledge by the experts ought to be fruitful. 
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Theoretical and practical studies nowadays need a reliable 
method permitting safer psycho-diagnostic judgments of children 
during their first months than can be formed from the general 
impression of practised nurses concerning their charges. The study 
of personality, in so far as it deals with problems of development 
of personality and the genesis of character, is no less interested 
in discoveries of this kind than practitioners who are concerned to 
discover adequate methods for the educational treatment of growing 
children’ and who nowadays see one of their chief tasks in the early 
discovery of any abnormalities.” 

The Vienna development tests provide one means for the psycho- _ 
diagnosis of infants.* These tests, as we shall show below, do not 
permit of a complete estimate of the child’s peculiarities. This is 
not the place to discuss the genesis of these tests, although it would 
be interesting to show in the course of the present paper that ques- 
tions of children’s psychology are equally important for pediatric- 
ians, psychologists, educationalists, and practitioners of healing meth- 


*H. Hetzer, “Praktische Erfahrungen mit den Babytests,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Kinderforschung, 1930, XXXVI; and H. Hetzer and M. T. Jenschke, “Nach- 
prufung von Testgutachten im zweiten Lebensjahr,” ibid., 1930, XXXVII, 652- 
660. An English report of these two essays may be found in Ch. Buhler, The First 
Year of Life (New York, John Day Company, 1930). 

*Cf. Erwin Lesch (ed.), Report on 5th Congress for Educational Therapeutics 
a Part III, “Heilpadagogische Friiherfassung und Beratung” (Mun- 
chen, 1931). 

*Ch. Bihler and H. Hetzer, Kleinkindertests. Entwicklungstests vom 1. bis 6. 
Lebensjarhr (Leipzig, Hirzel, 1932), give a comprehensive list of sources. For an 
English edition of Tests for the First Two Years of Life see Ch. Biithler, The First 
Year of Life. For exhaustive French information see E. Moritz, “L’Btude du 
jeune enfant selon la méthode de Charlotte Bihler,” Revue de ’Oeuvre Nationale 
de l’Enfance (Bruxelles), Dec., 1931, Feb., 1932, et seq. 
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ods for children, and that the study of children’s psychology can 
fairly be described as international.* 

These development tests check only those performances and be- 
havior which are “dependent” on development, and which can be 
measured in the dimension of the degree of development. The prob- 
lem here is to measure the general habit and not (as in the intelligence 
tests) the total efficiency within a given field of efficiency. 

As a result of the tests of development the quantitative degree 
of development at a certain age and the development quotient 
(analogous respectively to the mental age and the intelligence quo- 
tient) are noted down. We thus obtain insight into the individual 
development structure of the infant resulting from a comparison of 
the degree of development reached in each of the six chief lines of 
human behavior which we distinguish :*> (1) Sensory perception (2) 
body movement (body control), (3) sociality (language), (4) 
learning capacity (memory and imitation), (5) capacity to deal with 
a given material, (6) intellectual productivity. We obtain further 
information throwing light on the general causes ;* in this connec- 
tion the qualitative interpretation of test results proves very fruitful. 

The infant tests consist of seventeen series, each containing ten 
tasks, and are used to test the development of children from their 
first month to the end of their sixth year (school-admission test). 
This is not the place to describe them ; instead, we will discuss a num- 
ber of instructive results to illustrate our previous remarks. The ex- 
amples adduced will also show that tests of this kind if carried 
through on a large scale and for a length of time can lead to fruitful 
results throwing light on the development of human personality and 
on the factors influencing this development. The results used were 
those reached in testing three six-months-old boys who were certified 
as healthy by the doctor. All three were illegitimate and were born 
in a clinic, the birth having taken place in a normal manner, and all 
had since been placed in a créche in a provincial town in Northern 
Germany. Thus in comparing these children it was safe to assume 
that their environment was practically identical. We will begin by 


“Cf. Biihler-Hetzer, loc. cit. The international nature of child psychology 
is indicated by the Handbook of Child Psychology, ed. Carl Murchison (Worces- 
ter, Clark University Press, 1931), which contains contributions from leading 
psychologists of all countries. 

*In support of this distinction and this selection cf. Biihler-Hetzer, Kleinkin- 
dertest and Ch. Buhler, Kindheit und Jugend (3rd ed., Leipzig, Hirzel, 1931). 

*W. Peters, “Intelligenzproblem und Intelligenzforschung,” Zeitschrift fir 
Psychologie, 1932, CXX XIX. 
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giving a brief recapitulation of the facts discovered by enquiry and 
direct observation. * 

(1) Bernhardt was aged six months and twenty-six days at the 
time of the test; his mother was of Polish extraction, very robust and 
healthy, but without great mental powers. At that time she was in 
prison for begging and theft. His father was an idle agricultural 
laborer, probably addicted to alcohol. Bernhardt’s weight at birth 
was considerable (4,000 grammes); he was breast-fed until the 
end of his fourth month and developed steadily in a way described 
as admirable by the doctor. At the time of the tests his weight was 
7,650 grammes. He has never been ill, has always a good appetite, 
sleeps quietly, and does not laugh or cry particularly much; the 
nurses and doctors describe him as phlegmatic and not very lively. 
What is remarkable is the lack of response to grown-ups who occupy 
themselves with him. 

(2) Willy. Age at test six months and twenty-three days. The 
mother is a clerk, not of very strong constitution, clever, a good lin- 
guist, and possessing mother-wit; the father is a lance-corporal. 
Weight at birth 3,200 grammes; was fed artificially from his ninth 
day. Physical development was retarded by a number of illnesses, 
particularly furunculosis of the skin and digestion troubles during 
the third and fourth month. From the fifth month on he was 
healthy and the weight grew steadily; weight at time of test 5,800 
grammes. Sleep from now onwards was quiet and he became a 
happy, amiable child, the darling of the nurses. He greets grown-ups 
with a smile and reacts quickly ; he takes a lively interest in his reflec- 
tion, bath water, etc. 

(3) Gerhard. Age at time of test six months and nineteen 
days. The mother is an unemployed housemaid, aged twenty-three, 
of modest demeanour and displaying limited intellect; suffers from 
nervous heart trouble. The father, an intelligent and healthy dairy- 
man. Weight at birth 3,100 grammes. During the first four months 
the child was only partly breast-fed, the mother not having milk 
enough, and partly artificially fed ; increase in weight was slow. The 
general state of health was poor on account of digestive troubles, 
colds, etc. Weight at test 5,230 grammes. The body is unequally 
developed, sleep is restless, and there are difficulties in administering 
food. The child cries much; reactions are rapid and violent; even 


*For further details see A. Braun, Individuelle Unterschiede an Halbjahrskin- 
dern. (Thesis produced at the educational academy, Elbing). 
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kind words are often answered by tears. The doctor describes him 
as a light case of neuropathic predisposition but as normal for the 
time being. 

Such are the results of doctors’ opinions and general observation. 

The question now arises whether the test results agree with this 
verdict and whether the results of the development tests allow us to 
make any discovery going beyond the results of general observation 
and doctor’s diagnosis. One fact agreeing with the doctor’s opinion 
is that all three children must, as the result of the development tests, 
be described as normal, although small divergences could be ob- 
served; these divergences, however, do not go beyond the limit of 
the normal range. The following are the quantitative results of our 


test. Development age 


Biological age at reached by calculation Development 

Name time of test based on tests by quotient 
Bernhardt .... 6m. 26 days 6m. 15 days 0.95 
WE 66 view 6m. 23 days 6m. 29 days 1.01 
Gerhard ....... 6m. 19 days 6m. 11 days 0.96 


Apart from the fact that all three boys were physically and mentally 
normal, no unequivocal correlation could be established between their 
physical state and their test performance. Bernhardt, the child with 
the model physical development who had never been ill for a day and 
who had been fed under the most favorable conditions (he had been 
breast-fed for four months) was relatively the least efficient of the 
three children in the tests. Willy’s results were best, but even weak 
and sickly Gerhard was a little better than Bernhardt. 

This fact clearly indicates that even at the age of six months the 
physical state is not an adequate criterion to determine the state of 
development and that it can even be a frequent source of error. 
People are only too ready to exaggerate the general efficiency of a 
child that is bursting with health and especially to assume that its 
efficiency in the sphere of body control is greater than it is in fact, 
being misled by his weight, his healthy complexion, etc. This error 
was revealed with Bernhardt when it was seen that his performances 
in body control and movement were the worst of the three children. 
A glance at the graph representing the individual development of the 
three children, which shows the development level reached by each in 
the various fields, immediately reveals this fact.® 


* On the plotting of this kind of graph, cf. Biihler-Hetzer, Kleinkindertests. 
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Even Gerhard was better at body control than Bernhardt although 
in this respect he did not quite reach the level appropriate to his age. 
Willy showed great efficiency in body control, and a superiority in 
body control over the others was clearly discernible. 

If we ask the reason for the advance or retardation in body con- 
trol in these three children, it would seem that with Gerhard the rea- 
son for retardation is to be looked for in his physical weakness and 
uncertain state of health, while with Bernhardt it is due to his 
clumsiness and lack of liveliness (the result of the general ob- 
servation was to describe him as phlegmatic). Accordingly he does 
not move much of his own accord and is rarely found playing games 
requiring movement. When the tests were made, difficulty was ex- 
perienced in inducing him to take hold of things, to propel himself, 
and generally to move his body. 

Willy’s physical condition might be considered as consolidated 
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at the time of the test, and his liveliness and the interest taken by 
him in his surroundings and his own body (cf. results of general 
observation) led him to undertake all kinds of games involving 
movement, considerably promoting the development of body con- 
trol. This attempt at an etiological explanation, however, involves 
the joint consideration of the results of observation and of tests, and 
has gone beyond the limits of the information which the develop- 
ment test alone can possibly give us; the latter chiefly gives informa- 
tion on the question in which direction we must look for facts to 
explain our problems. 

Body control and material control undoubtedly are Willy’s forte; 
Bernhardt, on the other hand, shows great efficiency in learning. It 
is true that all the tasks contained in the tests used are chiefly 
criteria of memory and imitativeness and do not require much ini- 
tiative, so that possibly Bernhardt’s results are good precisely because 
he is phlegmatic while Willy‘is less disposed to comply with the ex- 
aminer’s requirements. Thus, when a toy is taken away (which is 
supposed to be a test of memory) he does not look for it, but finds a 
speedy substitute in a binder, with which he begins to play ab- 
sorbedly. Accordingly it seems doubtful whether Bernhardt will 
make adequate use in later life of his talent for learning. Sim- 
ilarly the slight advantage he possesses in the control of material 
must be looked at with a certain degree of scepticism; in this case he 
has to deal with toys which are actually pressed into his hand during 
a test, so that his passivity in taking hold of them suggests that he 
is not ready to operate independently on any given material. 

Speaking generally we might say of Bernhardt that he is a child 
with whom external impulses play a very important part; their exis- 
tence or non-existence will exert a decisive influence on his develop- 
ment, which must be looked forward to with a certain degree of 
apprehension although there is no measurable backwardness at 
present. The case is very different with Willy, whose development 
graph is much more regular; with the exception of his inferior 
efficiency in learning and the comparatively small degree of retarda- 
tion in sensory perception, all his performances are close to the level- 
line of the month, which corresponds to his age. The uniformly good 
performance in every sphere indicates that Willy’s keen interest in his 
environment and his urge to activity have hitherto promoted his 
general development. In spite of this satisfactory result, Willy’s 
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tests provide a certain disappointment as soon as they are compared 
with the result of the general observation which describes Willy as 
“particularly gifted.” Without asking whether and to what extent 
an early development can be identified with talent, and backward- 
ness with lack of talent, we confine ourselves to asking why Willy’s 
capacity was over-estimated. The main cause of this over-estimate 
consists in the fact that he is continually occupied with all his 
surroundings and takes a lively interest in them, especially in the 
people around him. The understanding which the unprejudiced ob- 
server imagines that he can read in the smile of the child who quickly 
establishes or tries to establish contact, contributes considerably to 
this relatively favorable opinion. The test results obtained by 
ourselves are practically independent of this factor, because the 
tests lay hold of that element of the performance which is character- 
istic of development, and this independence of the test result is 
proved by the fact that all three children showed the same level 
where their capacity for social contact was tested, despite the fact 
that the amiable Willy, constantly looking for contacts, and the 
darling of the nurses, behaves very differently from Bernhardt, who 
prefers to be left to himself, and from Gerhard, whom the nurses 
describe as “unbearable” and who sometimes cries when the attempt 
is made to establish contact, as though contact were unpleasant to 
him, a behavior absolutely uncharacteristic for his age. 

As for the uniformity of the degree of development, Gerhard’s 
performances approximate those of Willy. The only exception to 
this uniformity is the backwardness of his body control, whose im- 
provement depends largely on an improvement in his physical con- 
dition. The general level of development has not yet been adversely 
influenced by his neuropathic predisposition. 

The above does not exhaust the analysis of these three cases. 
The question of etiology, prognosis,® and therapy might well be de- 
veloped further and we propose to do this in another place. The 
same applies to the question of the structure of personality and per- 
sonality-characters, which we have uniformly found in very diverse 
relations to the structure of development and the development-char- 
acters ; hitherto no reliable methods have been found for apprehend- 
ing these. 


* Hetzer-Jenschke, loc. cit. 
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The results which can be reached by the Zoeppfel method,?® 
which attempted to demonstrate the existence of constant per- 
sonality strata in earliest infancy are so meager, when the trouble 
taken is compared with the results of general observation, that they 
cannot be looked upon as the beginning of a satisfactory solution. 
For example, the result of eighty separate tests made in the course of 
ten sessions lasting over a month with one child showed in the case of 
Willy, that he is a very lively child, showing predominantly im- 
mediate reactions. He is always smiling and happy. He does not 
concentrate, his attention is easily distracted, and his reactions are 
diverse. Compared with the general observation nothing much has 
been gained, especially if we remember that this method does not 
mean any saving of time compared with observation, and that, at its 
present stage, it leads to results only where a number of children can 
be arranged in an order of merit. 


See H. Zopffel, “Ein Versuch zur experimentellen Feststellung der Per- 
sonlichkeit im Sanglingsalter,” Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, 1929, CXI, 273-307. 








L.S. VYGOTSKY 


A. R. LURIA 


Psychological Institute, Moscow 


The scientific world of the Soviet Union has lost one of her 
brilliant men. Professor L. S. Vygotsky, leading Russian psycholo- 
gist, died of consumption on June 11, 1934, at the age of thirty- 
eight. 

He worked in the field of general, educational, and abnormal 
psychology, was an innovator and reformer, and created a new school 
with many followers all over the country. From his early years, in 
his native town, Gomel, and afterwards in Moscow, Vygotsky rea- 
lized that psychology, as then generally practiced in the universities, 
did not really offer a satisfactory scientific explanation of human 
personality and of those complex activities of the brain which are 
specifically human. Even in his early works Vygotsky held that 
psychology was going through a crisis, being divided, in fact, into 
two isolated branches, viz., a purely naturalistic psychology, which 
by means of physiological methods could only explain the most simple 
phenomena, but could not tackle the more complex traits of the 
human mind; and the other, the “idealistic” (geisteswissenschaft- 
liche) psychology, which studied the more complex phenomena, but 
did so in such a way as to exclude psychology from the field of the 
natural sciences. 

Instead of following these two methods Vygotsky tried to ex- 
plain consciousness from the developmental point of view, i.e., by 
tracing the higher mental functions to their origin. Modern psy- 
chology is particularly indebted to him for his work on the genesis of 
the psychological functions of the child. According to him, the 
the determining factor in the psychological development of the child 
and in the creation of the complex mechanism of the psyche is 
the social development of the child. Vygotsky’s experiments led him 
to the conclusion that during the child’s educational period and in his 
contact with the world of adults he not only acquires new habits, 
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but that actually new mechanisms are formed which are social by 
nature. These mechanisms are the patterns of the child’s behavior 
towards the adult, which, as time goes on, develop into the child’s 
own mode of behavior. In a number of papers, which in his own 
country are now accepted as classics, he described some of those 
mechanisms. He showed that the development of the child’s men- 
tal functions goes with a deep change in the mind and with the growth 
of new and complex inter-relations between the various mental func- 
tions, in other words, with the genesis of new functional systems. 

In the light of this theory Vygotsky analyzed the origin of such 
complex mental functions as logical memory, active attention, will, 
speech, thought; being one of the first psychologists in his country 
to introduce the “developmental” method into the experimental 
study of these problems. 

His attention was drawn to the fact that speech plays the most 
important part in the development of complex behavior; it is speech 
that creates new functions inter-connected through their meaning. 
He then ‘studied the changing meaning of words in the course of 
the child’s development showing that the meaning of a word is 
not constant through the various periods of childhood, and that, 
as speech develops, the correlation of mental processes is developed 
and new mental functions are formed to become finally the specific 
features of the adult mind. Starting with a study of the develop- 
ment of mental functions, Vygotsky arrived at his theory of the 
significant integration of human consciousness, which he conceives 
as the product of this development. , 

Vygotsky, however, did not confine himself to the study of 
theoretical problems, but devoted much of his work to the practical 
application of psychology. Unlike the psychologists of both the 
physiological and the idealistic (getsteswissenschaftliche) schools, 
Vygotsky tried to find a scientific solution of the practical problems 
of our daily life. Many of his studies are of great value for the 
improvement of our educational methods. His collaborators showed 
how children understand the ideas with which they are presented at 
school, how the child’s development affects his training, and how, 
in turn, he is stimulated by this training. Vygotsky’s laboratory 
work allowed him to predict the development of the child and to de- 
fine its scope. The work which he carried out in the Institute for 
the Experimental Study of Mental Defectives in Moscow shows 
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how diagnostic and educational work should be based on the study 
of the development of mental functions. 

The psychiatric and neurological clinics owe to him a number 
of valuable contributions. He has shown that the study of the 
disintegration of the complex mental functions plays an important 
part in the understanding of the mechanisms of nervous and mental 
diseases. In his work on the psychology of schizophrenia and 
aphasia he gave brilliant examples of how clinical problems can be 
solved with the aid of psychological methods. His posthumous 
paper to the Psychoneurological Congress deals with the problem of 
localization of mental functions in the cortex. 

We have lost a scholarly pioneer who has shown new ways to 
Soviet psychology, education, and psychiatry. His pupils are now 
working in various laboratories in Moscow, Leningrad, and Khar- 
kov. He has left a considerable number of books, among which 
Pedology of the School Age, Pedology of the Juvenile, and 
Thought and Speech are the most important. A philosophical work 
of his, Spinoza’s Theory of Emotions—Prolegomena to the Psy- 
chology of Man, is yet to be published. 

We have lost a man who has been closely connected with Soviet 
public life, and whose manifold activities have, to a considerable 
extent, marked out the ways by which scientific work will be carried 
on in schools and in subsidiary institutions. 

He was a man whose great intellect and personal charm will be 
ever remembered by those who had the privilege of coming into 
contact with him. 


Mayor WorKs OF PROFESSOR VYGOTSKY 


. Educational Psychology (Russian). Moscow, 1926. 

. Pedology of the School Age (Russian). Moscow, 1928. 

. Outlines of the Development of Behavior (with Luria, Russian). Moscow, 1930. 
. Pedology of the Juvenile (Russian). Moscow, 1931. 

The Principles of Pedology. Lectures (Russian). Moscow, 1934. 

. Thought and Speech (Russian). Moscow, 1934. 

. The Meaning of the Present Psychological Crisis (In print). 

Spinoza and His Theory of Emotions—Prolegomena to the Psychology 
of Man (In print). 

. “The Problem of the Cultural Development of the Child,” Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1929, XXXVI, 415-434. 


10. “Thought in Schizophrenia,” Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 31, 1934, 
1063-1077. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


U.S.A. 


American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was held at Pitts- 
burg, December 27 to 29, 1934. Psy- 
chology was notably represented in 
the opening session in the person of 
Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, the presid- 
ing president. In the special sections 
of pychology and education a prob- 
lem of special emphasis was theories 
of learning, the topic of a symposium 
held in a joint session of the two 
sections. Dr. M. Sherman discussed 
the problem of sub-cortical and cor- 
tical dominance. Dr. R. M. Ogden 
emphasized the significance of in- 
tegrated behavior patterns in a Ge- 
stalt theory of learning. One way of 
meeting the present situation of con- 
flicting learning theories was pre- 
sented by Dr. J. F. Dashiell, in a for- 
mulation of ten principles presumed 
to be common to trial and error, con- 
ditioned response, and Gestalt ac- 
counts of learning—an attempt to 
synthesize divergent theories by find- 
ing common ground. Another way 
out of the present unsatisfactory 
situation, which was enthusiastically 
indicated by Dr. Clark L. Hull, is the 
framing of sufficiently clear hypoth- 
eses to make experimental checks of 
logically necessary deductions easier. 

Several significant special papers 
on learning were presented. Dr. 
Margaret Mead described early con- 
ditioning of social attitudes in a 
primitive New Guinea tribe, and its 
effect upon adult behavior. Dr. W. H. 
Gantt and J. S. Light reported the 


formation of a conditioned reflex 


after experimental division of the 
peripheral efferent nerve, thus ex- 
cluding the effector from the reflex 
circuit during conditioning. Dr. T. L. 
McCulloch further shortened the gap 
between the learning abilities of the 
white rat and man in his analysis 
of the learned capacity of his rats 
to choose consistently the inter- 
mediate of a series of three weights, 
when only two were presented for 
choice at any one time. 

The process of development was 
treated in three papers. Dr. L. Car- 
michael reported on the origin and 
development during fetal life of cer- 
tain specific responses in the guinea- 
pig. Dr. W. F. Dearborn presented 
a summary of some of the results 
of the Harvard study of the mental 
and physical growth of school chil- 
dren. Dr. W. R. Miles, retiring 
vice-president of the psychological 
section, gave an address on Training, 
Practice, and Mental Longevity, in 
which he interpreted some of his 
own work on later maturity. He 
concluded that persons of advanced 
years are often able to perform vari- 
ous tests as well, if not better, than 
many young people, and that much 
of the current appreciation of the 
abilities of the middle aged is unwar- 
ranted. The practical implication of 
these findings is particularly signifi- 
cant in view of the present eco- 
nomic situation with its vocational 
discrimination against the older per- 
son, 

In the field of attitude and per- 
sonality measurement Dr. N. L. 
Hoopingarner reported on a method 
of personality analysis more than 
usually predictive of vocational suc- 
cess. Dr. H. H. Remmers described 
experiments with generalized social 
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attitude scales, and Dr. S. L. Pressy 
reported two mass studies of changes 
in interests and attitudes over an in- 
terval of ten to twelve years. Other 
topics presented were the Contradic- 
tion between the Feeling-tone of 
Political Party Names and Public 
Response to their Platforms, by Dr. 
G. W. Hartmann; the Psychological 
and Social Characteristics of Polit- 
ical Districts, by Dr. J. B. Maller; 
a Periodic Table of Emotional 
Phases, by Dr. G. J. Schramm. 


Conference on Psychological 
Dynamics 


A conference on problems of psy- 
chological dynamics was held at 
Duke University during the first 
several days of the new year. Its mem- 
bership was constituted chiefly of peo- 
ple who have been associated in one 
way or another with Lewin’s “In- 
vestigations on the Psychology of 
Action and Emotion.” An interest- 
ing event in the conference was a 
symposium participated in by Pro- 
fessors William Stern, Kurt Lewin, 
and William McDougall, with the 
aim of achieving a closer mutual 
understanding of the dynamic bases 
of their respective systems of psy- 


chology. 
As basic to any theory of psycho- 
logical dynamics, Dr. McDougall 


postulated an explicit recognition of 
the reality of teleological causation 
in the sense of striving toward a 
goal, such striving implying fore- 
sight of the goal as a dynamic, causal 
factor. He maintained also the neces- 
sity of recognizing a multiplicity of 
fundamental sources of the energy 
motivating behavior, of classifying 
them, and of working out their or- 
ganization into complex systems (as, 
for instance, in the theory of the 
sentiments) to obtain an adequate 
dynamic basis of the mind. The 
concept of a _ psychological field 
seemed to him to obscure the basic 
fact of the dependence of the struc- 
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ture and valences of the perceived 
world, and of the field forces, upon 
the inner state and activity of the or- 
ganism. And he questioned the ap- 
parent procedure of turning to 
physics for analogies for the basic 
concepts of a psychological dynamics. 

Dr. Lewin expressed himself as in 
agreement with McDougall on the 
following points: the inadequacy of 
a purely descriptive psychology, and 
the necessity of seeking causal ex- 
planatory principles; disbelief that 
the phenomena of psychology can 
ever be explained in terms of the 
principles of physical science, necessi- 
tating a recognition of the autonomy 
of the science of psychology; the 
fundamental role in psychology of 
the concepts of energy and directness 
toward goals; the necessity of formu- 
lating in psychological (mental) 
terms a picture and theory of the 
permanent organization of the per- 
son; and the recognition of the 
essential unity of the explanatory 
principles underlying human and 
animal behavior. He diverged in 
his evaluation of classification as a 
scientific method. Although rec- 
ognizing that it plays an invaluable 
preliminary role in breaking the 
ground of any field of science, he 
felt that at present psychology is in 
a position of being able to push for- 
ward to the formation of stricter 
genotypic concepts—concepts so 
strictly formulated that they allow 
the definite possibility of experi- 
mental disproof as well as substan- 
tiation, and which also yield the pos- 
sibility of clear application to given 
concrete situations. He stressed, fur- 
ther, the importance of recognizing 
the dependence of the magnitude and 
direction of psychological forces 
upon the structure of the given psy- 
chical field, urging the lack of such 
recognition as an inadequacy of 
most classificatory dynamic systems. 
He objected to the implication that 
his own system of psychological 
concepts consisted of analogies from 
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physics, pointing out that it was, 
rather, based upon certain funda- 
mental principles of general dynam- 
ics, and that the content of such con- 
cepts as those of energy, force, ten- 
sion, direction, etc., must of course be 
given a _ specifically psychological 
meaning. 

Dr. Stern, while expressing agree- 
ment with much of the previous dis- 
cussion, differed on several funda- 
mental points. He felt that the de- 
pendence of much human development 
on the factors of culture and individ- 
ual history imposed severe limita- 
tions on the adequacy of the condi- 
tional-genetic method. Although he 
recognized the value of topological 
methods for dealing with certain of 
the formal aspects of psychological 
events, he felt that they were in- 
adequate to do justice to the mean- 
ingful content, which tended to be 
neglected: And he strongly objected 
to restricting the aim of psychology 
to the formulation of lawful rela- 
tionships, pointing out the value of 
purely descriptive and developmental 
studies. 

Among special papers, Dr. Maria 
Rickers-Ovsiankina reported a series 
of comparative experiments on nor- 
mal individuals and_ schizophrenic 
patients, designed to throw light on 
the formation and mode of discharge 
of peripheral tension systems. The 
method involved analysis of the 
spontaneous behavior occurring when 
an individual is left alone in a room 
with a group of interesting objects 
before him. Dr. K. E. Zener and J. 
Harton presented films showing the 
formation of conditioned withdrawal 
responses in infants. The extent and 
nature of adaptive variation in the 
conditioned response under varying 
conditions was illustrated. Typical 
mechanisms of reaction to frustra- 
tion were described by Dr. S. Rosen- 
zweig. 

Dr. H. F. Wright reported experi- 
ments bearing on the hypothesis that 


a barrier enhances a positive valence 
(proverbially expressed, that grass 
on the other side of the fence is 
greener). Using a large variety of 
techniques on children and adults, he 
showed that, among other factors, 
the phenomenon was dependent on 
strength of the urge and of the 
barrier, on whether the resulting be- 
havior occurs overtly or imaginally, 
and on whether the object in question 
is psychologically a means or goal 
object. 

An application of topological con- 
cepts to problems of sociology and 
of social psychology was made by 
Dr. J. F. Brown. Dr. J. D. Frank 
described experiments in progress on 
the resistance of children and adults 
to social pressure. 


K. Z. 
Obituary 


Although J. Mark Baldwin, who 
recently died in Paris, has not been 
productive of late, he will be remem- 
bered as one of the quintet of Amer- 
ican pioneers in psychology, who took 
their place with the continental 
pioneers. Baldwin, in fact, at one 
time was the most internationally 
known of the little group, aside from 
William James. Munsterberg and 
Titchener were primarily not Amer- 
ican, and Hall had become an ad- 
ministrator. Baldwin was professor 
of philosophy at Toronto, and later 
of psychology at Princeton and Johns 
Hopkins. 


Publications 


Among the new books appearing 
recently on psychological and allied 
topics are: The Problem of Mental 
Disorder (McGraw-Hill) by Madi- 
son Bentley, E. V. Cowdry, and oth- 
ers; The Brain as an Organ (Mac- 
millan) by Fr. Wertham and Flor- 
ence Wertham; Human Personality 
and the Environment (Macmillan) 
by C. Macfie Campbell; The Mean- 
ing and Varieties of Love (Sci-Art) 
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by J. W. Bridges; and A Dynamic 
Theory of Personality (McGraw- 
Hill) by Kurt Lewin. 


A. A. RoBAcK. 


Great Britain 


Conference on Mental Welfare 


This conference, organized by the 
Central Association for Mental Wel- 
fare in London, and held from No- 
vember 21 to 23, 1934, was mainly 
devoted to the discussion of the prob- 
lem of mental defectives with its 
genetic, social, and legal implications. 
The contrast between present-day ar- 
rangements for the segregation and 
care of mental cases with those of the 
past was stressed by the majority of 
the speakers. 

In the first paper of the confer- 
ence, W. Brooks-Keith, medical su- 
perintendent of a mental hospital in 
Suffolk, described his experiences 
with boarding out patients from men- 
tal hospitals—a practice which has 
been followed in many countries but 
is still in its infancy in Great Brit- 
ain (with the exception of Scot- 
land). The lecturer pointed out that 
a well-organized system of boarding 
out has everything to commend it, 
though, as a measure intendedeto 
meet a state of overcrowding in the 
mental hospitals, it has the weakness 
that the boarded-out patients may re- 
turn to the hospital at any moment. 
For the patient, boarding out is very 
beneficial, because it preserves his 
contact with the mentally normal and 
with the outside world. 

The modern tendency in the care 
of mental defectives is, however, to 
make life inside an institution, as far 
as possible, like life outside. This 
tendency was stressed not only by 
Sir L. Scott, the president of the 
Association, but formed the subject 
of quite a number of papers. Thus 
N. H. M. Burke, medical superin- 
tendent of the Cell Barnes Colony, 


pointed out the advantages of a mod- 
ern colony of mental patients which 
avoids the “institution atmosphere” 
in favor of that of the family or clan 
and gives the patient more scope to 
develop or make use of any socially 
useful qualities he may possess. Miss 
E. Fox, the secretary of the C. A. 
M. W., gave a very comprehensive 
historical survey of the development 
in the work for those mental defec- 
tives who are not or cannot be placed 
in institutions. Though great prog- 
ress has been made in the care of 
defectives in the last twenty-one 
years, much still remains to be done, 
particularly after the check to this 
work during and after the war. In 
support of the valuable work of 
the voluntary associations, more 
comprehensive legislative measures 
are still needed. Of particular im- 
portance is, according to Miss Fox, 
the provision of special schools for 
feeble-minded children on a much 
larger scale than hitherto, and a more 
intensive care of feeble-minded chil- 
dren in the adolescent period. Also 
Miss S. G. Nugent spoke on the work 
for mental defectives under commun- 
ity care, giving a very systematic 
survey of the work of the voluntary 
associations for the defective, who, 
much more than the normal individ- 
ual, is at the mercy of his environ- 
ment. 

The special problem of the after 
care of mental patients, discharged 
from mental institutions, was dealt 
with by R. Worth of the Middlesex 
Mental Hospital, while C. Davies- 
Jones of the Newport Mental Hos- 
pital outlined the voluntary provi- 
sions of the Mental Treatment Act. 

The main event of the last day of 
the conference was the discussion on 
Voluntary Sterilization as recom- 
mended by the Departmental Report 
on Sterilization (Brock Report) in 
February, 1934. 

The main speaker, Professor Ju- 
lian Huxley, recounted the principal 
reasons in favor of this eugenic re- 
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form, pointing out that there is no 
alternative measure to voluntary 
sterilization. Prohibition of mar- 
riage would lead to illegitimacy; seg- 
regation of the mentally (and also 
physically) unfit was not practicable 
in view of the fact that the number 
of mental defectives alone amounted 
to 300,000, of whom so far only 20 
per cent are segregated in institu- 
tions. Opponents of voluntary steri- 
lization frequently point out that 
heredity is not the sole cause of men- 
tal deficiency. Huxley retorted by 
pointing to the figures of Dr. Pen- 
rose, who found that not more than 
9 per cent of cases of mental defici- 
ency are due to environmental causes 
only, whereas 29 per cent are of 
purely hereditary origin and 62 due 
to heredity plus environment. How- 
ever strong the case for heredity may 
be, the Brock Report rightly does 
not draw—as Huxley pointed out—a 
demarcation line between hereditary 
and non-hereditary deficiency. De- 
fectives are bad parents and create 
bad environment for their off- 
spring. Dr. Blacker of the Eugenics 
Society dealt with the safeguards and 
seconded Huxley’s recommendation 
that the reform proposed should not 
be shelved with a Royal Commission. 

The discussion of the proposed re- 
form by the various political speak- 
ers showed that considerable legisla- 
tive difficulties are involved. While 
there seems to be a large body of 
support for the sterilization measures 
there are also large groups of op- 
ponents. Apart from the opposition 
by certain religious bodies, some 
members of parliament are likely to 
oppose the Brock Report on the 
ground that they could not consent 
to giving the guardians of the worst 
cases of mental deficiency the right 
to decide for the patients, whether 
they should or should not be steri- 
lized. Also Mr. Gibson, for the 
Trade Unions, doubted whether there 
was a distinct difference between 
voluntary and compulsory steriliza- 
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tion, and opposed any measures of 
this kind which do not take into 
consideration the social effects of 
sterilization. 

The discussions of this instructive 
conference were wound up by 
two lectures on the education of the 
retarded child, one by Miss L. G. 
Fildes of the London Child Guidance 
Clinic, and the other by Miss A. T. 
Paterson, an Educational Psychol- 


ogist. Jan MELoun. 


Czechoslovakia 


The Eighth International Congress 
for Psychotechnics met in Prague 
from September 11 to 15, 1934, under 
the protectorate of the President of 
the Republic, T. G. Masaryk, and 
the presidency of Professor Dr. F. 
Seracky of the Charles University 
(Prague). 

At the opening session, attended 
by about five hundred Czech and for- 
eign scientists and many official per- 
sonalities, the General Secretary of 
the International Union for Psycho- 
technics, T. M. Lahy, announced 
that the two former editors of the 
Zeitschrift fuer Angewandte Psy- 
chologie, the late Dr. Otto Lipmann, 
and Prof. William Stern (now at 
Duke University) had resigned as 
German representatives on the Com- 
mittee of the Association, but that in 
spite of that the Congress still re- 
garded them as members of the Com- 
mittee, not as representatives of Ger- 
many, but as representatives of 
science. 

The official address by the Min- 
ister of Education and Honorary 
President of the Congress, Dr. J. 
Kremar, showed the remarkable 
progress which the application of 
psychotechnics has made in Czecho- 
slovakia. For some years a psycho- 
technical examination has been ob- 
ligatory in various faculties of the 
universities, whereas now students of 
secondary schools (even those who 
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do not enter for matriculation) will 
also have to sit for this examination. 

The Minister pointed out that the 
methods of psychotechnics are ap- 
plied in Czechoslovakia not only by 
industry, but also by the state ad- 
ministration. 

Chairman Dr. F. Seracky gave 
some details about the psychotech- 
nical examination as applied to uni- 
versity students and to those of the 
technical high schools. According to 
him, it is possible to distinguish the 
mental profile of students in the fac- 
ulty of philosophy from that of stu- 
dents of technical sciences (it should 
be kept in mind that the faculty of 
philosophy in continental universi- 
ties covers the rather wide domain of 
a faculty of arts). At least 15 per 
cent of all students show capacities 
and traits which really unfit them 
for higher education. 

Dr. Matousek (Prague) then re- 
ported on similar examinations of 
students in the faculty of Natural 
Sciences. 

In the Section for Vocational Guid- 
ance various papers dealt with the 
determination of character in chil- 
dren. Professor Wallon (France) 
»0inted out merits and shortcom- 
ings in the various psycho-diagnostic 
methods. While with children psy- 
chographic methods are quite ad- 
equate for most purposes, a much 
greater differentiation is needed in 
the character-study of adults. 

Dr. F. Baumgarten (Berne) and 
Dr. Johanna Steiger jointly reported 
on how to discover the interests of 
children and adults. The usual ques- 
tionnaires and analyses of children’s 
performances, for instance in draw- 
ing, are apt to stress one main in- 
terest while neglecting another. On 
the other hand, the so-called cat- 
alogue test, which has for some time 
been applied in the psychiatric prac- 
tice of Dr. Tramer, has yielded satis- 
factory results. This test consists of 
titles of books from eighteen differ- 
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ent cultural domains, and the children 
have only to name those books which 
they would like to read or own. The 
inhibitions unavoidable in question- 
naires are absent, and a far greater 
range of interests can be covered. 

Professor F. Banissoni (Rome) 
reported on the educational work of 
the organization called “L’Opera 
Nazionale Ballile,’ which comprises 
at present almost four and one-half 
millions of young people, and whose 
main tasks consist in a sort of social 
prevention and therapy, aiming at 
the reduction of the percentage of 
physically and mentally defectives 
and at the fostering of valuable traits 
in young people. 

A somewhat similar subject was 
discussed by Ing. O. Schtirer-Wald- 
heim (Vienna). According to him, 
frequent change of vocation, as 
well as criminal tendencies in youths, 
are often due to wrong choice of 
vocation. Vocational guidance, which 
should be based on_ thorough 
medical, psychotechnical, and pos- 
sibly psychiatric examination, should 
take into consideration the fact that 
defective intelligence is to be found 
in only 5 per cent of young criminals, 
but that subnormal intelligence is fre- 
quent. It is also interesting to note 
that the choice of vocation in young 
criminals is influenced by the desire 
to compensate for organic or mental 
deficiency. 

Dr. K. Brozkova-Ronova (Czecho- 
slovakia) spoke on her study of chil- 
dren's and adolescents’ preferences in 
reading. The quality of the books 
preferred (detective and adventure 
stories by boys, and love stories by 
girls) is not very satisfactory, but 
the fault lies mainly in the unsuitable 
presentation of those books whose 
contents are comprehensible to chil- 
dren. A new literature for children 
and juveniles is certainly desirable. 
There is a distinct difference be- 
tween the tastes of the pupils in cen- 
tral schools (Biirgerschulen) and 
those in secondary schools, the latter 
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showing an interest for books of 
more varied type. 

Several speakers (Dr. K. Klima, 
Dr. Feuereisen, and others) stressed 
the significance of graphological 
methods for the study of personality. 

In connection with the School Sec- 
tion, where Czech speakers (Profes- 
sor Stejskal, Dr. Velinsky, and Dr. 
Klima) predominated, a school ex- 
hibition was arranged in which auto- 
didactic material (for individual 
study by pupils) and illustrations 
from children’s books of twenty-one 
nationalities were shown. 

In the Section for Industry, Com- 
merce, and Administration, Gemelli 
(Italy) claimed that the training of 
new employees is not a mechanical 
process, but rather a task of organi- 
zation to fit the individuals into the 
whole. Christiaens dealt with the 
problem of the trainability of appli- 
cants; Kuchynka (Czechoslovakia) 
discussed ‘the application of psycho- 
technics in state administration; 
Cibulka (Czechoslovakia), its appli- 
cation in industry; and Hackel, its 
significance for the reduction of un- 
employment. 

The intelligence of car-drivers was 
discussed by Dr. J. Mls (Prague). 
Men of low intelligence are as a rule 
not fit for driving, but higher intel- 
iigence by itself is of no actual ad- 
vantage; evidently other factors are 
decisive. 

In the Medical Section Professor 
Dr. Myslivecek (Prague) dealt with 
the influence of physiological condi- 
tions on the psychopathology of 
working capacity. Similar problems 
were discussed by Dr. Eliasberg 
(Vienna). 

Dr. F. Kafka (Prague) discussed 
the influence of the condition of the 
left hemisphere of the brain on effi- 
ciency. 

Apart from theoretical discussions, 
a number of interesting practical 
suggestions and resolutions were 
passed in the various sections 
and committees. The President of 
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the special section devoted to such 
discussions, Ing. Zizka, pointed out 
the necessity for the publication of a 
comprehensive textbook dealing with 
the problems of scientific industrial 
organization, with particular em- 
phasis on the human factor in indus- 
try. Dr. Kollar recommended the 
foundation of an institute for re- 
search into problems of public ad- 
ministration, and Dr. Meska advo- 
cated an institute dealing with the 
medical aspect of these problems. 
Professor Moravec laid stress on 
cooperation between  psychotechni- 
cians and military experts, while 
Ing. Dr. M. Tumlirova spoke on the 
pacific tasks of modern housekeep- 
ing. 

Interesting suggestions were made 
also by Dr. J. Kratochvil, who re- 
ported on the so-called “harmonic” 
type. He demonstrated statistically 
that individuals who have either one- 
sidedly intellectual or one-sidedly 
physical abilities show less general 
efficiency than those whose mental 
and physical capacities are equally 
balanced. He recommended that 
teachers of gymnastics and games 
should be trained in psychology, be- 
cause they have the particular ad- 
vantage of observing their pupils in 
their most spontaneous and natural 
activities. 

The organizing committee intends 
to publish a comprehensive report on 
the proceedings of the Congress. 

Jan MELOUN. 


Germany 


The Ninety-third Congress of Medi- 
cine and Natural Sciences in Ger- 
many (Versammlung deutscher Na- 
turforscher und Arzte). 


There was a remarkably large at- 
tendance at the ninety-third meeting 
of the Gesellschaft deutscher Natur- 
forscher und Arszte, held between 
September 15 and 21, 1934, in Han- 
over. More than two thousand mem- 
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bers were present. The very compre- 
hensive program had to be split 
into numerous parallel meetings, so 
that one could listen only to a small 
number of the lectures and had to 
study the abstracts of all the other 
sections to get a general impression 
of the numerous claims and sugges- 
tions advanced in the various de- 
partments of this large programmatic 
congress. 

But it appears that the wealth of 
all these contributions was centered 
mainly on two problems, viz., (1) 
the proper place of science in the 
comprehensive frame of Kultur and 
Nationhood (Volksganze), and (2) 
the alleged crisis of science due to 
over-specialization. Formulated in 
this way, both these problems seem 
to be typical of the spirit of present- 
day Germany. 

The Reichsdarstefiihrer (officially 
appointed leader of all German 
physicians), Dr. Wagner, strongly 
stressed that science should depend 
upon the philosophy (Weltanschau- 
ung) of National Socialism, and aim 
at the welfare of the nation as a 
whole (Volksgemeinschaft). Profes- 
sor Fry (Essen) insisted on the 
necessity of applying the results of 
scientific research to the solution of 
the problems of the present day. 
Professor Ridin (Miinich) sug- 
gested that the schools should dis- 
continue tuition in the classical 
languages and teach instead the fun- 
damental principles of genetics and 
practical eugenics. Also Professor 
Nilsson-Ehles (Lund) insisted on 
the practical tasks of science when 
stressing the importance of animal 
genetics for agriculture. The Leit- 
motiv of practically all those papers 
which dealt with the problems of 
genetics was the idea that science 
should serve and be inspired by the 
Destiny of Nationhood (Schicksal 
des Volksganzen). 

It was left to the President of 
the Gesellschaft, Professor C. Bosch 
(Heidelberg), to sound the voice 
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of warning against overdoing this 
partisan tendency in science. He 
stressed that science must grow 
organically, and should not be 
guided by heterogeneous considera- 
tions. Natural science applies ex- 
perimental and statistical methods, 
and must be guided exclusively by the 
accuracy of its results. It was just 
this spirit of scientific exactitude 
that accounted for the greatness of 
German research, and at the same 
time yielded great practical results. 
It is hardly possible to foretell the 
future applications of a new scien- 
tific discovery. We simply have to 
further the natural sciences and to 
understand that also pure science 
serves the nation and the commun- 
ity as a whole. 

Professor Heisenberg (Leipzig) 
described the relation between the- 
oretical and applied science on the 
one hand, and practice on the other, 
as a cultural unity in which all parts 
stand on an equal footing. When 
discussing nowadays whether the 
public interest should be directed to 
technics, to experimental or to theo- 
retical science, we must not over- 
look the fact that all three are inter- 
dependent, and actually supplement- 
ary to each other. Thus the answer 
which the congress as a whole gave 
to the first question can be formulated 
as follows: science will and can col- 
laborate in the great problems of 
practical life, but can do so only as 
science, i.e., in its own way and by its 
own methods. Science prepares the 
ground for those other forces which 
directly concern practical life, by 
showing them new possibilities and 
new goals. 

The other problem frequently dis- 
cussed in present-day Germany con- 
cerns the over-specialization of sci- 
ence. It was claimed that special- 
ists have lost sight of the broader 
problems of science, and insist ex- 
clusively on their own contribution 
to some small particular item, with- 
out caring for the results of those 
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branches which are nearest to their 
own. 

One of the main papers of this type 
was that of Professor O. v. Ver- 
schuer (Berlin-Dahlem) on the Meth- 
ods of Human Genetics. The lec- 
turer pointed out that quite a new 
type of physician was needed. The 
physician of the future will have 
to be a geneticist, i.e., a family doc- 
tor, because human genetics can be 
promoted only by intensive twin- and 
family- research. While now it is 
true that racial and eugenic policy 
can be successful only when sup- 
ported by a well-developed and re- 
liable science of human genetics, it 
is equally true that the science of 
human genetics does not really exist 
as yet, and that all the practical meas- 
ures of racial hygiene have at pres- 
ent to be taken on the rather insuffi- 
cient basis of our knowledge of bio- 
logical laws. In this respect Dr. v. 
Verschuer concurred with Dr. Riidin 
(Miinich), the official promoter of 
the German government’s steriliza- 
tion measures. But he insisted that 
the time is bound to come when hu- 
man genetics will be more reliable. 
To this end the physician, in his 
capacity as family doctor, can great- 
ly contribute. His task it is to be 
the pioneer of human genetics and 
of family research, and in this way 
to become the intermediary between 
theoretical research and its practical 
application. 

In the section of neurology and 
psychiatry Dr. L. G. Tirala (Munich) 
brought forward a new theory on 
the origin of homosexuality. The 
crossing of two races with different 
sexual constitutions leads to the 
formation of a new sexual character 
which shows in various intermediary 
types. According to this theory such 
crossing can produce either only male 
or only female “intersexes;” for in- 
stance, in Greece the crossing of the 
Hellenes with the aborigines pro- 
duced male intermediary types. Only 
by further crossing with a third race 
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can the other intermediary type come 
into existence; thus in Greece the 
feminine intersexes were the result 
of the crossing of the Hellenes with 
the population of Asia Minor. In 
Tirala’s view the practical implica- 
tions of this theory are: removal of 
homosexuals from public life, pro- 
tection of juveniles, and the denial 
to homosexuals of the right to marry. 

Dr. von Stockert (Halle) deliv- 
ered a lecture on Euphoria due to 
evipan. He pointed out that he was 
often successful in inducing hypnosis 
by means of intravenous injections 
of evipan, particularly in cases of 
phobias. 

Fleck (Gottingen) spoke on “Re- 
ligious Epileptics”; Rehm (Bremen), 
on “The Sterilization of the Car- 
riers of Congenital Mental Def- 
ciency,” serious cases of mental defi- 
ciency being due to environmental 
causes rather than to heredity. 
Klimke (Miinster) discussed the ef- 
fect of the feeling of sexual guilt on 
the origin and course of morbid men- 
tal states, particularly in female 
patients. According to him the feel- 
ing of guilt is bound to arise when- 
ever a person acts contrary to the 
Ego-ideal, or whenever he or she is 
in conflict with his or her instinctive 
urges. He pointed out that religious 
fixation, particularly in Catholic dis- 
tricts, is an important factor in the 
formation of the sense of guilt. In 
his female patients a very strong 
sense of guilt centered round the 
Confession and Communion on the 
one hand, and sexual impulse on the 
other. As a rule, the patients are 
sensitive, psychopathic individuals of 
the paranoid type. 

From the other groups we should 
like at least to mention the important 
and fundamental lecture on “The 
Changes in the Foundations of the 
Exact Natural Sciences in Recent 
Times,” by Professor Heisenberg 
(Leipzig). He clearly defined the 
difference between the classical phys- 
ics and the modern theory of the 
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structure of the atom, and showed 

the importance of the latter for the 

development of natural sciences. 
HANS JOACHIM FLECHTNER. 


The Influence of Heredity on 
Physical Growth 


The Zeitschrift fiir Morphologie 
und Anthropologie (1934, X, 398- 
412) contains an article by O. von 
Verschuer on his experiments re- 
garding the influence of heredity 
upon physical growth, the method of 
twins being employed. Measure- 
ments relating to 1,176 pairs cf twins 
were made use of, and the differences 
between members of each pair 
were compared in the case of mon- 
oval twins on the one hand, and 
bioval twins of the same and of dif- 
ferent sex on the other. Verschuer’s 
conclusions agree with the laws of 
growth formulated by M. Heiden- 
hain, and he finds that the hereditary 
disposition for physical growth is 
not so much manifested in the differ- 
ent height of grown-ups as in the 
rate or rhythm of growth between 
the third and the thirteenth year. It 
was found that in the youngest twins 
the differences in size, as between 
members of each pair, were not ap- 
preciably less with monoval than with 
bi-oval twins. Evidently the differ- 
ences between members of each pair 
are due, in this period, to external 
factors. After the third year, how- 
ever, a differentiation between the 
various groups of twins becomes 
noticeable; and up to the stage of 
puberty the rate of growth is mainly 
determined by hereditary factors. 
During puberty this influence is to a 
large extent cancelled by environ- 
mental influences; at the same time 
characteristics amenable to external 
influence (e.g., weight- and chest- 
circumference) are influenced more 
strongly than those less amenable. 
After puberty it is found that in a 
number of measurements the pheno- 
typical differentiation between mem- 


bers of bi-oval pairs is not preserved, 
and on the contrary disappears to a 
considerable extent. Generally it can 
be said that hereditary differences in 
the rate or rhythm of growth apply 
chiefly to vertical growth, while hori- 
zontal growth has a more steady rate. 

It would be interesting to see 
whether similar hereditary rhythms 
of growth apply also to mental and 
personality traits. 

Jan MELoun. 


Scandinavia 


Scandinavian Psychotherapy 


The fifth number of the seventh 
volume of the Zentralblatt fiir Psy- 
chotherapie has been issued as a spe- 
cial Scandinavian number, i.e., all 
the authors and reviewers, as well as 
the books reviewed, are Scandinavian. 
In this way the editor of the Zentral- 
blatt, Dr. C. G. Jung, Zirich, in- 
tended to give an impetus to the 
psychotherapeutic movement in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

From Sweden we find an article 
by Dr. Poul Bjerre: “Psychosynthese 
contra Psychoanalyse,” originally 
held as a lecture at the congress in 
Bad Nauheim in the Spring of this 
year. The author points out certain 
fundamental differences between the 
orthodox psycho-analytical and his 
own “psycho-synthetic” ideas; while 
another contribution by a Swedish 
author, Dr. Iwan Bratts, “Uber die 
Heilungsarbeit bei der Neurosebe- 
handlung,” represents the orthodox 
Freudian point of view. 

Norway, however, is not repre- 
sented. There it has not been pos- 
sible to organize a branch of the In- 
ternational Society because, since its 
early stages, Norwegian psychother- 
apy has almost completely been left 
in the hands of laymen. 

For Denmark, Dr. Oluf Briiel con- 
tributed an article on “Psychother- 
apie im Norden,” which also is 
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based on a lecture given at the con- 
gress mentioned above. Further- 
more, there are about a dozen reviews 
of Scandinavian books and smaller 
publications on psychotherapy. In 
the concluding article, “Gedanken zu 
einer vergleich enden Psychother- 
apie,’ the General Secretary of the 
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International Association, Dr. Cim- 
bal, compares the psychotherapeutic 
methods as applied in different coun- 
tries, at different times and under 
different cultural conditions, and 
stresses their resemblances and differ- 
ences, particularly from the Scan- 
dinavian point of view. 
Bruet Our. 
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THE Frontiers oF PsycHo.tocy. By 
William McDougall. The Con- 
temporary Library of Psychology. 
London and Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. xiv, 235. 


In this small but fascinating book 
McDougall sets out to examine some 
of the important problems that lie 
on the borderland between psychol- 
ogy and other fields of knowledge. 
Psychology, as is here pointed out, 
occupies a key position in between 
the “natural” sciences on the one 
hand and the human sciences (anthro- 
pology, sociology, history, etc.) on 
the other, and the workers on both 
sides are at last, it is maintained, 
beginning to show some understand- 
ing of the fact that their own dis- 
ciplines have, all of them, a psycho- 
logical aspect. Thus _ physicists, 
astronomers, and _ historians are 
quoted as dealing with psychological 
concepts—sometimes more or less un- 
willingly or unwittingly, sometimes 
openly, deliberately, and unashamedly. 
Their psychology is, however, only 
too often of a crude or popular type; 
and in this connection an eloquent 
plea is made for codperation between 
psychologists and their fellow-work- 
ers beyond the far-flung “frontiers” 
of psychology; while an attempt is 
made to show the psychological or 
“anthropomorphic” nature of may of 
the concepts used in other sciences— 
such concepts as space, time, mat- 
ter, energy, and causation. 

Here, as so often elsewhere, Mc- 
Dougall champions explanation in 
terms of “purpose” as against the 
purely mechanistic view, and he 
maintains that many of the difficul- 
ties and obscurities of present-day 
science are due to a refusal to deal 
with teleological factors scientifically. 


Much of what he says is of course 
highly controversial, even among psy- 
chologists, but it may be safely said 
that even his most determined op- 
ponents will find the book not only 
interesting but intensely thought- 
provoking, and it seems likely that 
this modest volume will be quoted in 
many future discussions dealing with 
most varied fields. 

McDougall declares himself a be- 
liever in the “pragmatic” principle, 
which, he says, “‘is in reality accepted 
by all men, with rare exceptions 
among over-sophisticated persons, be- 
fuddled by indiscreet philosophy.” 
It is, however, wrong, he considers, 
to regard pragmatism as itself a phi- 
losophy. On the contrary, the prag- 
matic principle only applies to the 
realm of truth or science, whereas 
philosophy has its sphere in the realm 
of values. Within this realm, how- 
ever, we may legitimately, it is held, 
deal pragmatically with instrumental 
as distinguished from _ intrinsic 
values. 

Here there would seem to arise 
a difficulty, for it is admitted later 
on in the book that what were origi- 
nally instrumental values may be- 
come intrinsic values and vice versa. 
The examples that are given of prop- 
ositions dealing with intrinsic values 
are moreover not always convincing. 
Thus we are told that the statement 
“social order is of greater value 
than social liberty” cannot be verified 
pragmatically; “it is a question of 
opinion rather than a question of 
fact; essentially, intrinsically, and 
for ever a question of value and 
therefore a question of philosophy 
rather than of science.” But surely 
the only way in which this statement 
could be profitably discussed would 
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be by treating “order” and “liberty” 
as instrumental values—as means to 
other goods which, for the purpose 
of such discussion, must be treated 
as intrinsic values. If this is not 
done, philosophy is reduced to pure 
dogma, or at its best to a mere 
statistical enumeration of the values 
dogmatically stated to exist by differ- 
ent individuals—a field in which we 
can say “De gustibus. .. .” and noth- 
ing more. McDougall himself is far 
from attributing this lowly function 
to philosophy, whose task it is, he 
says, “to refine, correct, and extend 
valid valuations, to systematize them, 
to work out a consistent and harmo- 
nious hierarchy of values, and thus 
to establish valid standards of values 
in all spheres of human activity.” 

But how he is to do it without re- 
sorting to the method of science, and 
therefore putting (temporarily at 
least) the values to be treated in the 
instrumental category, he does not tell 
us. Attractive as this division of 
labor between science and _phi- 
losophy may at first appear, it seems 
probable that in the long run ‘it 
will please neither the scientist nor 
the philosopher. 

Another matter that may well 
arouse some protest is to be found in 
the interesting suggestions as to the 
cause of human progress, that are 
made while considering the relation 
of psychology to history. McDougall 
very rightly draws attention to the 
“unique” problem presented by the 
Renascence and by our modern civil- 
ization based on science that has 
followed from it. We moderns have, 
he maintains, a greater capacity both 
to think scientifically and to behave 
morally than had our ancestors, and 
this capacity is due, if the present 
reviewer understands the argument 
rightly, to the inheritance of an ac- 
quired tendency to think that was 
fostered in that strange period of 
breakdown and upheaval which coin- 
cided with the fall of the Roman 
Empire. There is, McDougall sug- 


gests, evidence (presumably based on 
his own experiments on the inheri- 
tance of acquired abilities in rats) 
that after some thirty generations 
of adaptive effort, the modifications 
of mental constitution thus produced 
“accumulate to effectiveness” and 
break out in “distinct mutations.” 
Even if we accept the biological im- 
plications of this suggestion, there 
are still serious difficulties to be 
cleared up before we can accept this 
solution of the problem. In the first 
place, were there not cataclysms, 
political or natural, before the fall of 
Rome, intense enough to set men 
thinking, and thus to have produced a 
scientific attitude before 1500 A. D.? 
If so, why were their effects different 
from those produced by the Roman 
débacle? (Perhaps there was not 
the required combination of religious 
unity and racial diversity, though we 
are not told enough about this to 
make the matter clear.) 

Secondly, even supposing that men 
were stirred into thought by the 
threatened collapse of classical civi- 
lization, did they go on thinking 
through the thousand years that in- 
tervened between that time and the 
Renascence? The author himself 
seems to think otherwise, for on an- 
other page of his book he speaks 
of the “long mediaeval period of 
strictly limited orthodox belief and 
thinking, a period in which the most 
daring intellectual flight was merely 
to modify in some degree some ac- 
cepted interpretation of some phrase 
of Aristotle.” 

Thirdly, how does this supposed in- 
crease of ability harmonize with Mc- 
Dougall’s elsewhere expressed fear 
that “in its more advanced stages 
civilization must have reversed the 
evolutionary trend and have favored 
the survival of the less fit, of the 
lower types rather than the higher.” 
Many readers, even those who are im- 
pressed by the evidence in favor of 
Lamarckism, will be likely to gasp 
at the boldness of this socio-bio- 
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logical speculation, and will be in- 
clined to asked whether a more likely 
solution is not to be found in what 
McDougall has told us—both in this 
book and _  elsewhere—about the 
growth of sentiments. If sentiments 
can change so rapidly, and have such 
vast social effects as he himself sug- 
gests (p. 231), is it necessary to 
invoke biological hypotheses, involv- 
ing such a long and perilously slen- 
der chain of evidence? Indeed, the 
last chapter on “The Nature of 
Values as a Frontier Problem” is one 
of the clearest and most satisfying 
in the book, and is perhaps the best 
calculated to bring about what Mc- 
Dougall so ardently and so justifiably 
desires—a greater realization of the 
role of psychological factors in all 
the fields of human knowledge. 
J. C. Fiucet. 


CoNATION AND oUR Conscious LIFE: 
PROLEGOMENA TO A DOCTRINE OF 
Urce Psycnotocy. By Helge 
Lundholm. Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. 95. 


It is not easy to appraise the value 
of this monograph, which consists 
largely in a deductive derivation of 
conclusions from certain assump- 
tions, some of which are admitted, 
while others are denied, by psychol- 
ogists, philosophers, and men of sci- 
ence generally. The basic postulates, 
the explanatory value of which for 
psychological theory is assumed, are 
(1) that all mental processes are 
manifestations of impulses or urges, 
(2) that interaction of mind and 
body (consistently applied through- 
out the entire animal kingdom) is an 
acceptable hypothesis; and (3) that, 
on all levels of animal life, conscious 
guidance of behavior is to be granted, 
because an anthropomorphic inter- 
pretation is not only justified but 
leads to a more satisfactory under- 
standing of the facts than any other. 
Other postulates made during the 
course of development of the argu- 


ment are (1) the validity of the La- 
marckian theory of evolution, (2) 
the existence of racial memory, (3) 
the possibility of an infinite mental 
continuum, in which individual minds 
exist as do individual bodies in the 
physical continuum, (4) the worth 
of the evidence forthcoming from 
psychical research for the survival 
of certain aspects of personality af- 
ter death, (5) the experiencing of the 
cosmic consciousness on rare occa- 
sions by a select few—it is fair to 
say that this last is only advanced 
“as a final possible intimation of the 
transcendency of the individual mem- 
ory-continuum”—and (6) the occur- 
rence of clairvoyance in a small num- 
ber of human beings. I have called 
these postulates, since most critical 
thinkers would reject the evidence 
that Dr. Lundholm accepts. 

Apart from these assumptions, 
however, Dr. Lundholm develops the 
thesis that conation lies at the root 
of all mental life; and he makes men- 
tal life coterminous with animal 
life in general. Conation is purpos- 
ive, or goal-seeking activity; and, by 
nature, even in the protozoa, it is con- 
scious. This is to be inferred from 


the fact of causative guidance which 


the goal-seeking behavior of animals 
displays on all levels. The expres- 
sion “conscious conation” is an awk- 
ward one, though I think Dr. Lund- 
holm means by it that the striving 
animal is conscious; and, if so, this 
would explain his previous statement 
that “the only agent that can pos- 
sibly correct and guide one impulse 
must be another impulse” is a “nearly 
axiomatic proposition.” I stress the 
awkwardness here, since a similar 
failure to distinguish clearly between 
consciousness and impulse is re- 
sponsible for much, if not all, of the 
old confusion between instinct and 
intelligence. 

Dr. Lundholm finds at the basis of 
all specialized (instinctive) impulses 
a primordial impulse of curiosity, 
which codperates with them when- 
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ever they become activated by 
changes of biological significance in 
the physical continuum. And _ this 
impulse of curiosity alternates with 
an impulse of sleep, thus forming a 
cycle. He also finds there an impulse 
of deference which, together with de- 
fiance, leads to modes of adaptive 
conduct. The animal adjusts itself 
to the environment by altering the 
environment so as to meet its needs; 
but it may also do this by adjusting 
itself to physical changes in the en- 
vironment. And both of these kinds 
of adjustment are secured by menial 
activity. Much is later on made of 
this impulse of deference in the ex- 
planation of belief, by which behav- 
ior is guided. Belief is the asserted 
reality of psychological objects; and 
it is engendered by the impulses of 
curiosity and defiance, or by curiosity 
and deference (but chiefly the latter 
pair), as well as by the instinct of 
curiosity outlasting the phase of its 
cooperation with one or other of the 
differentiated instinctive impulses, 
and, so to say, reviewing the cycle 
of behavior due to these. In the one 
case we have belief in respect to 
those animals in which the instinc- 
tive organization is perfect at birth; 
in the other it comes into being as 
a result of learning by experience. 

Belief thus, in some form or other, 
is to be credited to creatures as low 
in the evolutionary scale as amoeba. 
So, again, some form of self-con- 
sciousness is to be credited to them. 
For, even at the pre-neural level of 
conation, the behavior stimulated by 
a change in the physical environment 
includes (1) impulse, together with 
(2) impulse of curiosity yielding the 
cognition of unlikes, (3) awareness 
of an ego-object relation to satisfy a 
need, and (4) anticipation or fore- 
sight. It is not to be held, however, 
that any cognition or perception takes 
place antecedently to the awakening 
of the initial impulse. Here Dr. 
Lundholm, rejecting his own postu- 
lated anthropomorphic criterion, 


writes “we should. . . disregard the 
face value of experience for the sake 
of a consistent scientific hypothesis.” 

On the neural level of conation 
substantially the same analysis is 
made; though here we find a differ- 
entiation of the original urges into 
clear-cut instincts. Each instinct 
(“innate disposition to a_ specific 
kind of adaptive behavior sub- 
serving the satisfaction of a spe- 
cific biological need of the organ- 
ism”) is a source of qualitatively 
similar mental energy; and_ this 
explains the possibility of the rel- 
ative consciousness of two of the 
three phases of instinctive behavior. 
The first is “emoving,” or the affect- 
ive awareness of a need and an urge 
to remove it; the second is “mean- 
ing,” or the knowing of an ego-object 
relation to satisfy the need; and the 
third is “moving,” which is not a 
conscious process. When “moving” 
predominates, “emoving” and “mean- 
ing” are only indistinct experiences, 
because of drainage of mental en- 
ergy; but when the “moving” is ab- 
sent, as in desire, “emoving” and 
“meaning” are distinct and inten- 
sive experiences, for the same rea- 
son. Further, an ego-object goal re- 
lation may be stressed as striving ego 
or as object. In the former case we 
have “meaning” coincident with 
strong emotion, and in the latter only 
with weak emotion; for here “mean- 
ing” is mostly due to the component 
of curiosity. 

Dr. Lundholm brings together and 
explains ‘association by similarity’ 
and the planning of goal attainments 
in a single law—that, viz., of the “af- 
finity of cognitive dispositions.” 
Whenever a secondary, differentiated 
impulse is at work there is a tendency 
to think again conative cycles in- 
stigated by similar impulses in the 
past. In this way, by an appercep- 
tive synthesis, curiosity groups to- 
gether psychological objects possess- 
ing like characters, and language in- 
vests them with names, such as “dan- 
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gers,” “lovables,” “valuables,” etc. 
When, however, the impulse of curi- 
osity is dominant, since it has accom- 
panied all previous secondary im- 
pulses, there will be no selective ac- 
tion of this sort. And in this case, 
since there is no strong ego-refer- 
ence, it yields an unemotional re- 
view of the past in which event is ap- 
prehended as related to event, with 
little or no reference to the relation 
of the event to the self. In this 
way calm apprehension of objective 
relations is secured, and the unemo- 
tional planning of courses of conduct 
made possible. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that despite some of the postulates 
upon which Dr. Lundholm relies, and 
despite the somewhat a priori char- 
acter of his monograph, there is much 
of an interesting and highly sugges- 
tive nature in his work. Moreover, 
your reviewer is of opinion that the 
main thesis, which certainly is of 
great importance, could have been 
substantiated without support from 
the questionable suppositions, and 
does not stand or fall with them. And 
it is chiefly for this reason that he 
began this review with the statement 
that a valuation of Conation and 
Our Conscious Life was not an easy 
matter. F. AvELING. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDUCATION. 
By M. Sherman. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1934. Pp. xi, 295. 


The object of this book is to help 
school teachers to understand the 
maladjustments, delinquencies, and 
neurotic behavior of children. The 
teacher can play an imporiant part 
both in the precipitation and in the 
prevention of personality disorders 
and can greatly assist the psychia- 
trist in curing them. Although Dr. 
Sherman’s account of childrens’ con- 
flicts, compensations, phantasy, neu- 
roses, etc., and their treatment con- 
tains little that is original, yet it is 
clearly written and deserves to be 


widely read. One small criticism is 
that the influence of the parents and 
the family is hardly stressed sufh- 
ciently. The reader might fail to re- 
alize that about fifty per cent of “child 
guidance” consists of “parent guid- 
ance.” And in English elementary 
schools the teacher can do a good 
deal towards readjusting the family 
as well as the child, but possibly con- 
ditions are different in America, 
where this book was written. 

The earlier chapters, which are 
concerned with the more general the- 
ory of personality and the emotions, 
are much less satisfactory. They 
seem to lack a coherent viewpoint. 
Like all psychologists and psychia- 
trists who have practical dealings with 
real people, the author accepts the 
notion that personality is an in- 
tegrated, dynamic organization. Yet 
he has imbibed a certain amount of 
behavioristic environmentalism and 
the specificity doctrines of personality 
testers, which conflict with this no- 
tion. The fact that J. B. Watson 
has trained children to be afraid of 
furry animals does not prove that 
timidity may not possess a congenital 
basis. And the fact that tests of the 
same nominal personality type or 
trait fail to inter-correlate does not 
affect the usefulness of type and trait 
conceptions in the study of concrete 
personalities. Indeed, after con- 
demning types in one chapter, the 
author gives a long and valuable ac- 
count of several such types in the 
next chapter. The terminology is 
also very often inconsistent. For 
example: “conditioning” is used 
to denote training or learning; 
“attitude” is first defined (very sen- 
sibly) as “the state of mind of an 
individual towards a value,” and is 
then extended to the bursting point 
in order to cover negativism and 
inferiority feeling; schizophrenia 
is considered as a form of “dissocia- 
tion” of personality; and Adler is 
called a “psychoanalyst” throughout 
the book. However, it is unfair to 
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ascribe these confusions to Dr. Sher- 
man, since they, or others like them, 
are common to most investigators of 
personality. Apart from the practical 
value of the book to teachers, it may 
be of value to the psychologist if 
it stimulates him to try to put his 
house in order. Mental hygiene 
might advance much more rapidly if 
we knew, and if we agreed on, what 
we are talking about. 
P. E. VERNON. 


Child Psychology. By George D. 
Stoddard and Beth L. Wellman. 
New York: Macmillan, 1934, Pp. 
xii, 419. $2.50. 


With the advance of the experi- 
mental approach to the problems of 
child psychology, and the annual ap- 
pearance of hundreds of new reports 
covering the most diverse aspects of 
the field, there is serious need for the 
occasional publication of books which 
will help to integrate the knowledge 
that is being accumulated, and which 
will help us to see where that knowl- 
edge is leading us. That the prepa- 
ration of such books need not be a 
mere matter of editorship is obvious ; 
properly done it can be a distinct con- 
tribution, giving new meaning to the 
work already done. Nor do we need 
to be deterred today by the fear of 
doing a bit of theorizing at times; 
the reaction against the over-theoriz- 
ing and anti-experimental attitude of 
some of the early Genetic School has 
more than served its purpose, and we 
are now badly in need of some intelli- 
gent theories based upon sound re- 
search. 

It is with the hope that the authors 
have succeeded in integrating and 
clarifying some of the mass of ma- 
terial now lying scattered in journal 
articles and monographs that one ap- 
proaches Stoddard’s and Wellman’s 
Child Psychology. Both are mem- 
bers—the senior author is Direc- 
tor—of one of the longer establish- 
ed and more productive institutions 
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for child study, The Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station. One ex- 
pects from them not only a wide 
knowledge of the literature, but also 
a mature and systematic scientific 
point of view. It is, therefore a dis- 
appointment to find that the book fails 
to live up to the expectations raised 
by the authors’ names and the possi- 
bilities for distinguished work inher- 
ent in the task they have attempted. 

The general procedure has been to 
compile, under subject headings 
which do not depart from the con- 
ventional, summaries of representa- 
tive experiments reported in the lit- 
erature, with, or too frequently with- 
out, briei comment by the compilers. 
Some of these summaries are short, 
others run to several pages, and there 
is a tendency to jump from one into 
another with only the break of a 
paragraph indentation, giving the 
whole a choppy and unbalanced effect 
which makes the continuity difficult 
to follow. Moreover, there has been 
a consistent attempt to include all 
significant quantitative factors of the 
original paper in each summary of 
even a few lines. The general aim 
in this practice is commendable, but 
once started it appears to have got 
out of hand, and in chapter after 
chapter we have statistical data piled 
in at the expense of critical discus- 
sion of the conditions of the experi- 
ments and considered evaluation of 
the results. As this is the most com- 
mon fault of the studies as originally 
reported, numerous opportunities for 
making new contributions have been 
lost. 

The basis for the inclusion and ex- 
clusion of specific experiments is not 
clear. The list of references includes 
493 titles, but there are important and 
puzzling omissions. What are we to 
think, for example, of a discussion of 
the work on eidetic imagery which 
omits mention of the name of 
Jaensch? Of a chapter on language 
without the name of Stern? Of two 
sections on conditioned-reflex experi- 
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ments on children without reference 
to Krasnagorski? Does not the in- 
fancy research of Figurin and Deni- 
sova, and of Canestrini, offer inter- 
esting suggestions in experimental 
technique, and in results as well? And 
is all the earlier work of such authors 
as Preyer, Moore, Dix, G.V.N. Dear- 
born, to name but a few, quite as neg- 
ligible as their omission from the list 
of references seems to suggest? Do 
they have no place in a book bearing 
so inclusive a title as Child Psy- 
chology? 

Many of the omissions cited, it 
will be seen, are of foreign authors, 
and it is in the foreign field that the 
book is weakest. It would have been 
extremely valuable, had discussion of 
some of the more significant untrans- 
lated foreign studies, particularly 
journal articles, been included, but 
this has not been done. Of the nearly 
500 references given, only two or 
three are in French, and none in 
German. Prominent foreign authors 
are cited, but, with the two or three 
exceptions mentioned, only with ref- 
erence to their translated works. 

The work is not addressed primari- 
ly to the general reader, who will, as 
the authors realize, find it technical 
and complicated. Its chief utility 
will be as a handbook in which a 
large number of useful references 
are given in abstract, and it will 
therefore be used as a supplement to 
—but not a substitute for—the excel- 
lent Clark University Handbook of 
Child Psychology. 

The book represents, according to 
the preface, “an attempt to base a 
psychology of the child directly upon 
the outcomes of research.” Unfor- 
tunately, it must be judged to have 
failed in this attempt. The construc- 
tion of a psychology calls for a great 
deal more than the assembling of ex- 
perimental results, and the drawing 
of conclusions from them. It calls 
for a systematic framework, carefully 
organized, which can demonstrate the 
relationship of one piece of work to 
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another and to the whole structure. 
And, since these interrelationships 
are at present in many cases far from 
clear, since there are wide gaps in 
the accumulated experimental data, it 
calls particularly for careful and in- 
telligent theorizing—for the develop- 
ment of scientific hypotheses. When 
these needs have been met, we shall 
perhaps have a psychology of the 
child which can take a clear place 
among the sciences. 
B. M. Castner. 


THE MEANING AND VARIETIES OF 
Love. By J. W. Bridges. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 
1935. Pp. 241. $2.35. 


The academic mind is usually 
averse to books dealing with sex and 
love for the reason that most of 
these writings are merely repetitions 
and duplications. It takes very little 
knowledge to write a book on sex, 
and as a matter of fact the market is 
flooded with such reading material. 
It requires, therefore, some courage 
for a professor of psychology to 
tackle the subject, which is in a sense 
taboo to his colleagues, and that too 
in its romantic phase. 

Professor Bridges has not dwelt 
on the sex functions, nor has he gone 
into the physiological processes of 
the powerful emotion called love. His 
aim is to trace its growth and inter- 
connections, to interpret its various 
stages and deviations, and he achieves 
his goal with unusual clearness and 
systematic unity. 

The author’s approach is strictly 
dynamic. Analyzing the sexual drive 
as to its source, strength, excitants, 
expression, and control, he proceeds 
to examine what he considers, by 
way of an analogy which he con- 
sistently carries out, its confluents 
and cataracts; i.e., protection, tender- 
ness, power and prestige, submission, 
elation and depression, jealousy, curi- 
osity and wonder, food, shelter, and 
familiarity. In this chapter the in- 
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fluence of McDougall is unmistak- 
able, but there is where the kinship 
ends for Bridges takes a much 
broader and more modern (one 
might almost say modernistic) view 
of the love life than does the author 
of the Introduction to Social Psychol- 
ogy. 
In his distinction between prim- 
itive, romantic, and esthetic love, he 
shows a preference for the last men- 
tioned as the most highly developed 
type. While McDougall has been 
led to assume a Puritanical stand on 
matters of love, Bridges, whether he 
discusses the variants of love, such 
as phantom infatuation and homosex- 
uality, or treats of the course and art 
of love, adopts a laissez-faire atti- 
tude, pleading for tolerance and un- 
derstanding in every situation, even 
to the extent of indicting jealousy 
instead of infidelity. His observa- 
tions on marital unhappiness and con- 
flict within the sentiment as well as 
between sentiments, while not alto- 
gether novel, are penetrating and 
provocative. 

Under the heading of non-sexual 
love, Bridges discusses parental 
love, filial affection, the relationship 
among brothers and sisters, friend- 
ship and impersonal love. It is 
somewhat surprising that he does not 
mention, in this connection, the Amor 
Intellectualis Dei, with which he is 
undoubtedly acquainted. 

The meaning of love is_ well 
brought out in his concluding chap- 
ter where the author presents a bal- 
anced picture of the illusion and the 
reality elements in love and life. An 
acknowledgment of the sources which 
were used might serve as a selected 
bibliography. The book is also pro- 
vided with an index. 

The soundness of Professor 
Bridges’s findings and views will be 
questioned in religious quarters par- 
ticularly. From a_ psychological 
angle, one may query whether love 
does not entail a certain amount of 
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jealousy, and whether the common 
belief that where there is no trace 
of jealousy, there is little evidence 
of love has not been borne out in 
human experience. The author, how- 
ever, believes that while our cogni- 
tive functions and will qualities have 
been educated, our emotional life has 
been allowed to go to seed. 

It is in the capacity of an educator 
that he puts forward his thesis that 
our attitudes toward the sexual 
should undergo a change in the direc- 
tion of the unconventional. That the 
whole subject of emotional education 
is a matter of individual differences 
in the personality make-up does not 
apparently occur to the author, and 
just as we cannot do very much with 
morons in the intellectual sphere, we 
may not be able to accomplish any- 
thing with the unreasonable, the 
stubborn, the perverse, the narcissis- 
tic individual. 

A. A. RoBAckK. 


FAcTs AND THEORIES OF PsyCHO- 
ANALYsIs. By Ives Hendrick, M.D. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. 
Pp. 308. $3.00. 

Dr. Hendrick’s book brings the 
reader up to date with the many ad- 
vances which have extended and 
modified early Freudian theories and 
produced equally striking changes in 
the techniques of analysis in thera- 
peutic practice. In this review we 
can only mention a few illustrations 
of the progress in theory and prac- 
tice reported. 

From the beginning, psychoanalysis 
stressed the role of unconscious, in- 
stinctual components of personality 
and behavior. At first, the emphasis 
was chiefly on the sexual instincts 
and investigations of psychosexual 
development in infancy and early 
childhood. There was soon added a 
recognition of the ego _ instincts, 
whose aim was_ self-preservatiou 
rather than sexual satisfaction. Still 
more recently, psychoanalytic theory 
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conceives of the instincts as divided 
into two groups—the life instincts 
(including both sexual and self- 
preservative) and the death or de- 
structive instincts—which are gen- 
erally antagonistic and inhibitory in 
relation to each other. 

As Dr. Hendrick explains, in psy- 
choanalytic writing the word instinct 
has a very different meaning than in 
other psychological literature. Its 
use by analysts is the result of an 
inexact translation of the German 
word ‘Trieb,’ whose connotation is 
actually closer to that of the English 
words ‘drive,’ ‘urge,’ ‘impulsion,’ 
‘dynamic pressure,’ than to ‘instinct’.” 
It is necessary to have this matter 
of definition clearly understood, since 
otherwise anyone accustomed to the 


psychological meaning of instinct 
may find the psychoanalytic usage 
confusing. 


To continue with examples of 
changes in psychoanalytic theories, 
we may note the concepts of the 
principles governing the instincts. 
The pain-pleasure and reality prin- 
ciples have been familiar since the 
early writings of Freud. More re- 
cently there has been developed the 
idea of the repetition compulsion to 
indicate the tendency for instinctive 
reactions to be repeated regardless 
of their reality or pleasure values to 
the individual. Again, where orig- 
inally repression was explained as 
the operation of a hypothetical “cen- 
sor” which determined the instinctive 
wishes and feelings to be admitted 
to consciousness, later psychoanalytic 
work has attributed the repression of 
unacceptable wishes and feelings— 
whether sexual, aggressive, or sad- 
istic—to the demands of the ego and 
superego. With the introduction of 
the concepts of ego and superego, 
anxiety and guilt-feelings and uncon- 
scious phantasies of punishment are 
seen as increasingly significant in the 
development of neurotic illnesses. 

Quite as important as such theo- 
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retical advances are the _ radical 
changes in the techniques of analytic 
practice. “Except for the consistent 
use of free association,’ Dr. Hen- 
drick writes, “the principles and 
practice of modern psychoanalytic 
therapy are fundamentally different 
from Freud’s original procedure. At 
first he had anticipated that when 
the physician had discovered the pa- 
tient’s unconscious motivations, the 
communication of this knowledge to 
the patient, and its comprehension by 
him, would effect a cure. But re- 
peated trials demonstrated to Freud 
that these expectations were wrong. 

. Freud then observed that sig- 
nificant personality changes attended 
intellectual awareness only when this 
was accompanied by a discharge of 
the emotion which the unconscious 
idea was representing.” 

Dr. Hendrick has certainly not 
overstated the facts. Nothing could 
be further from the truth than the 
frequent misconception of Freudian 
analysis as a process of intellectual- 
ized remembering of early childhood 
experiences; it is the accompanying 
discharge of the emotions originally 
repressed in those childhood situa- 
tions, because of fear of guilt and 
demands of ego or superego, that has 
therapeutic value. The patient spon- 
taneously develops a_ transference, 
bringing into the relationship with 
the analyst all the complex and varied 
emotions he has had toward other 
people in his life history. Modern 
Freudian technique utilizes this trans- 
ference as a dynamic force for ther- 
apy and aims at analysis of the re- 
pressed, unconscious sources of the 
continually changing emotional atti- 
tudes toward the analyst. The same 
components of the personality which 
originally produced the repressions 
will offer unconscious resistance to 
the analysis of the repressed sources 
of the transference feelings. Hence 
an important tech..ical skill for the 
analyst is the reduction of resistance 
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through interpretation. The com- 
petent analyst no longer uses inter- 
pretation for teaching the patient 
about his unconscious but to remove 
the obstructions which prevent the 
production of repressed memories 
and unconscious phantasies and the 
eniotions associated with them. It is 
the strength of the unconscious re- 
sistances of the patient which neces- 
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tient overcome his resistance is per- 
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analyst has to master. 
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